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ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. 



VI. 

PAGAN AND MEDIÄVAL RELIGIOUS 

SENTIMENT. 

I READ the other day in the Dublin Review: — "We 
Catholics are apt to be cowed and scared by the lordly 
oppression of public opinion, and not to bear ourselves 
as men in the face of the anti-Catholic society of Eng- 
land. It is good to have an habitual consciousness 
that the public opinion of Catholic Europe looks upon 
Protestant England with a mixture of impatience and 
compassion, which more than balances the arrogance of 
the English people towards the Catholic Church in 
these countries." 

The Holy Catholic Church, Apostolic and Roman^ 
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can take veiy good care of herseif, and I am not going 
to defend her against the scorns of Exeter Hall. 
Catholidsm is not a great visible force in this country, 
and the mass of mankind will always treat lightly 
even things the most venerable, if they do not pre- 
sent themselves as visible forces before its eyes. In 
Catholic countries, as the Dublin Review itself says with 
triumph, they make very little account of the great- 
ness of Exeter Hall. The majority has eyes only for 
the things of the majority, and in England the im- 
mense majority is Protestant And yet, in spite of 
all the shocks which the feeling of a good Catholic, 
like the writer in the Dublin Review, has in this Pro- 
testant country inevitably to midergo, in spite of the 
contemptuous insensibility to the grandeur of Rome 
which he finds so general and so hard to bear, how 
much has he to console him, how many acts of homage 
to the greatness of his religion may he see if he has 
his eyes openl I will teil him of one of them. Let him 
go in London to that delightful Spot, that Happy 
Island in Bloomsbury, the reading-room of the British 
Museum. Let him visit its sacred quarter, the region 
where its theological books are placed. I am almost 
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afraid to say what he will find there, for fear Mr. 
Spurgeon, like a secönd Caliph Omar, should give the 
library to the flames. He will find an immense 
Catholic work, the coUection of the Abb6 Migne^ 
lording it over that whole region, reducing to insigni- 
ficance the feeble Protestant forces whidi hang upon 
its skirts. Protestantism is duly represented, indeed: 
the librarian knows his business too well to suffer it 
to be otherwise; all the varieties of Protestantism are 
there; there is the Library of Anglo- Catholic Theo- 
logy, leamed, decorous, exemplary, but a little unin- 
teresting; there are the works of Calvin, rigid, mili- 
tant, menacing; there are the works of Dr. Chalmers, 
the Scotch thistle valiantly doing duty as the rose of 
Sharon, but keeping something very Scotch about it 
all the time; there are the works of Dr. Channing, 
the last word of religious philosophy in a land where 
every one has some culture, and where superiorities 
are discountenanced, — thfe flower of moral and intelli- 
gent mediocrity. But how are all these divided against 
one another, and how, though they were all united, 
are they dwarfed by the Catholic Leviathan, their 
neighbour! Majestic in its blue and gold unity, this 
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fills shelf after shelf and compartment after compart- 
ment, its right mounting up into heaven among the 
white folios of ihe Acta Sanctorum, its left plunging 
down into hell among the yellow octavos of the Law 
Digest Everything is there, in that immense Patro^ 
logicB Cursus Completus, in that Encyclop^die Thiologique, 
that Nouvelle Encyclop^die Thiologiqtu , that Trotsteme 
Encyclopedie Thdologique; religion, philosophy, history, 
biography, arts, sciences, bibliography, gossip. The 
work embraces the whole ränge of human interests; 
like one of the great Middle-Age Cathedrals, it is in 
itself a study for a life. Like the net in Scripture, 
it drags everything to land, bad and good, lay and 
ecclesiastical, sacred and profane, so that it be but 
matter of human concem. Wide-embracing as the 
power whose product it is! a power, for history at 
any rate, eminently the Church; not, perhaps, the 
Church of the future, but indisputably the Church of 
the past and, in the past, the Church of the multi- 
tude. 

This is why the man of imagination — nay, and the 
philosopher too, in spite of her propensity to bum 
him — will always have a weakness for the Catkolic 
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Church; because of the rieh treasures of human life 
which have been stored within her pale. The mention 
of other religious bodies, or of their leaders, at once 
calls up in our mind the thought of men of a definite 
type as their adherents; the mention of Catholicism 
suggests no such special foUowing. Anglicanism sug- 
gests the English episcopate; Calvin's name suggests 
Dr. Candlish; Chalmers's, the Duke of Argyll; Chan- 
ning's, Boston society; but Catholicism suggests, — 
what shall I say? — all the pell-mell of the men and 
women of Shakspeare's plays. This abundance the 
Abb6 Migne's coUection faithfuUy reflects. People 
talk of this or that work which they would choose, if 
they were to pass their life with only one; for my 
part I think I would choose the Abb6 Migne's coUec- 
tion. Quicquid agunt homines, — everything, as I have 
Said, is there. Do not seek in it splendour of form, 
perfection of editing; its paper is common, its type 
ugly, its editing indifferent, its printing careless. The 
greatest and most baffling crowd of misprints I ever 
met with in my life occurs in a very important page 
of the introduction to the Dictionnaire des Apocryphes, 
But this is just what you have in the world, — quan- 
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tity rather than quality. Do not seek in it impar- 
tiality, the critical spirit; in reading it you must do 
the criticism for yourself; it loves criticism as little 
as the World loves it Like the world, it chooses to 
have things all its own way, to abuse its adversary, 
to back its own notion through thick and thin, to put 
forward all the pros for its own notion, to suppress all 
the contras; it does just all that the world does, and 
all that the critical shrinks from. Open the Diction- 
naire des Erreurs Sociales: "The religious persecutions 
of Henry the Eighth's and Edward the Sixth's time 
abated a little in the reign of Mary, to break out 
again with new fury in the reign of Elizabeth.'* 
There is a summary of the history of religious per- 
secution under the Tudors! But how unreasonable 
to reproach the Abbe Migne's work with wanting a 
criticism, which, by the very nature of things, it can- 
not have, and not rather to be grateful to it for its 
abundance, its variety, its infinite suggestiveness, its 
happy adoption, in many a delicate circumstance, of 
the urbane tone and temper of the man of the 
world, instead of the acrid tone and temper of the 
fanatic! 
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Still, in spite of their fascinations, the contents of 
this collection sometimes rouse the critical spirit within 
one. It happened that lately, after I had been think- 
ing much of Marcus Aurelius and his times, I took 
down the Dictionnaire des Origines du Christianisme, to 
see what it had to say about paganism and pagans. 
I found much what I expected. I read the article, 
Rivilaiion Evangdique, sa NecessiU, There I found 
what a sink of iniquity was the whole pagan world; 
how one Roman fed his 03rsters on his slaves, how 
another put a slave to death that a curious friend 
might see what d)ring was like; how Galen's mother 
tore and bit her waiting-women when she was in a 
passion with them. I foimd this account of the re- 
ligion of paganism: "Paganism invented a mob of 
divinities with the most hateful character, and attri- 
buted to them the most monstrous and abominable 
crimes. It personified in them dnmkenness, incest, 
kidnapping, adultery, sensuality, knavery, cruelty, and 
rage." And I foimd that from this religion there fol- 
lowed such practice as was to be expected: "What 
must naturally have been the State of morals under the 
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influence of such a religion, which penetrated with its 
own spirit the public life, the family life, and the in- 
dividual life of antiquity?" 

The colours in this picture are laid on very thick, 
and I for my paxt cannot believe that any human 
societies, with a religion and practice such as those 
just described, could ever have endured as the societies 
of Greece and Rome endured, still less have done what 
the societies of Greece and Rome did. We are not 
brought far by descriptions of ihe vices of great cities, 
or even of individuals driven mad by unbounded 
means of self-indulgence. Feudal and aristocratic life 
in Christendom has produced horrors of selfishness 
and cruelty not smpassed by the grandee of pagan 
Rome; and then, again, in antiquity there is Marcus 
Aurelius's mother to set against Galen's. Eminent 
examples of vice and virtue in individuals prove little 
as to the State of societies. What, under ihe first 
emperors, was the condition of the Roman poor upon 
the Aventine compared with that of our poor in Spital- 
fields and Bethnal Green? What, in comfort, morals, 
and happiness, were the rural population of the Sabine 
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country under Augustus's ruie, compared with the 
rural population of Hertfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
under the rule of Queen Victoria? 

But ihese great questions are not now for me. 
Without trying to answer them, I ask myself, when I 
read such declamation as the foregoing, if I can find 
anything that will give me a near, distinct sense of 
the real difference in spirit and sentiment between 
paganism and Christianity, and of the natural effect 
of this difference upon people in general. I take a 
representative religious poem of paganism, — of the 
paganism which all the world has in its mind when it 
speaks of paganism. To be a representative poem, it 
must be one for populär use, one that the multitude 
listens to. Such a religious poem may be found at 
the end of one of the best and happiest of Theocritus's 
idylls, the fifteenth. In Order that the reader may the 
better go along with me in the line of thought I am 
following, I will translate it; and, that he may see the 
medium in which reUgious poetry of this sort is found 
existing, the society out of which it grows, the people 
who form it and are formed by it, I will translate the 
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whole, or nearly the whole, of Üie idyll (it is not long) 
in which the poem occurs. 

The idyll is dramatic Somewhere about two 
hundred and eighty years before the Christian era, a 
couple of S3rracusan women, staying at Alexandria, 
agreed on the occasion of a great religious solemnity, 
— the feast of Adonis, — to go together to the palace 
of Kling Rolemy Philadelphus, to see the image of 
Adonis, which the queen Arsinoe, Ptolem/s wife, had 
had decorated with peculiar magnificence. A h)min, 
by a celebrated performer, was to be recited over the 
image. The names of the two women are Grorgo and 
Praxinoe; their maids, who are mentioned in the poem, 
are called Emioe and Eutychis. Gorgo comes by ap- 
pointment to Praxinoe's house to fetch her, and there 
the dialogue begins: — 

Gorgo, — Is Praxinoe at home? 

Praxinoe, — My dear Gorgo, at last! Yes, here I 
am. Eunoe, find a chair, — get a cushion for it 

Gorgo, — It will do beautifuUy as it is. 

Ptaxinoe, — Do sit down. 

Gorgo. — Oh, this gad-about spirit! I could hardly 
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get to you, Praxinoe, through all the crowd and all the 
carriages. Nothing but heavy boots, nothing but men 
in uniform. And what a journey it is! My dear child, 
you really live too far off. 

Praxinoe, — It is all that insane husband of mine. 
He has chosen to come out here to the end of the world, 
and take a hole of a place, — for a house it is not, — on 
purpose that you and I might not be neighbours. He 
is always just the same; — anything to quarrel with onel 
anything for spite! 

Gorgo, — My dear, don't talk so of your husband 
before the little fellow. Just see how astonished he 
looks at you. Never mind, Zopyrio, my pet, she is not 
talking about papa. 

Praxinoe. — Good heavens! the child does really 
understand. 

Gorgo. — Pretty papa! 

Praxinoe. — That pretty papa of his the other day 
(though I told him beforehand to mind what he was 
about), when I sent him to a shop to buy soap and 
rouge, brought me home salt instead; — stupid, great^ 
big, interminable animal! 

Essays in Criticism. II. 2 - 
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Gorgo. — Mine is just the fellow to him. . . . But never 
mind now, get on your things and let us be off to the 
palace to see the Adonis. I hear the Queen's decora- 
tions are something splendid. 

Praxinoe, — In grand people's houses everything is 
grand. What things you have seen in Alexandria I 
What a deal you will have to teil to anybody who has 
never been here! 

Gorgo. — Come, we ought to be going. 

Praxinoe. — Every day is holiday to people who 
have nothing to do. Eunoe, pick up your work; and 
take care, lazy girl, how you leave it lying about again; 
the cats find it just the bed they like. Come, stir 
yourself, fetch me some water, quick! I wanted the 
water first, and the girl brings me the soap. Never 
mind; give it me. Not all that, extravagant! Now 
pour out the water; — stupid! why don't you take care 
of my dress? That will do. I have got my hands 
washed as it pleased God. Where is the key of the 
large wardrobe? Bring it here; — quick! 

Gorgo. — Praxinoe, you can't think how well that 
dress, made füll, as you have got it, suits you. Teil 
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me, how much did it cost? — the dress by itself, I 
mean. 

Praxinoe, — Don't talk of it, Gorgo: more than eight 
guineas of good hard money. And about the work on 
it I have almost wom my life out. 

Gorgo, — Well, you couldn't have done better. 

Praxinoe. — Thank you. Bring me my shawl, and 

put my hat properly on my head; — properly. No, 

child (to her little hoy), I am not going to take you; 

there's a bogy on horseback, who bites. Gry as much 

as you like; Fm not going to have you lamed for life. 

Now we'll Start. Nurse, take the little one and amuse 

him; call the dog in, and shut the street-door. (They 

go out) Good heavens! what a crowd of people! 

How on earth are we ever to get through all this? 

They are like ants: you can't count them. My dearest 

Gorgo, what will become of us? here are the royal 

Horse Guards. My good man, don't ride over me! 

Look at that bay horse rearing holt upright; what a 

vicious one! Eunoe, you mad girl, do take care! — 

that horse will certainly be the death of the man on 

his back. How glad I am now, that I left the child 

safe at home! 

2* 
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Gorgo. — All right, Praxinoe, we are safe behind 
them; and they have gone on to where they are 
stationed. 

Praxinoe, — Well, yes, I begin to revive again. 
From the time I was a little girl I have had more 
horror of horses and snakes than of anything in the 
World. Let us get on; here's a great crowd Coming 
this way upon us. 

Gorgo (to an old woman). — Mother, are you from the 
palace? 

Old Woman, — Yes, my dears. 

Gorgo. — Has one a tolerable chance of gettingthere? 

Old Woman. — My pretty young lady, the Greeks 
got to Troy by dint of trying hard; trying will do any- 
thing in this World. 

Gorgo. — The old creature has delivered herseif of 
an Oracle and departed. 

Praxinoe, — Women can teil you everything about 
■everything, Jupiter's marriage with Juno not ex- 
cepted. 

Gorgo, — Look, Praxinoe, what a squeeze at the 
palace gates! 

Praxinoe, — Tremendous! Take hold of me, Gorgo; 
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and you, Eunoe, take hold of Eutychis! — tight hold, 
er you'll be lost. Here we go in all together. Hold 
tight to US, Eunoe! Oh, dear! oh, dear! Gorgo, 
there's my scarf tom right in two. For heaven's sake, 
my good man, as you hope to be saved, take care of 
my dress! 

Siranger. — Fll do what I can, but it doesn't depend 
upon me. 

Praxtnoe. — What heaps of people! They push like 
a drove of pigs. 

Stranger. — Don't be frightened, ma'am, we are all 
right. 

Praxtnoe. — May you be all right, my dear sir, to 
the last day you live, for the care you have taken of 
us! What a kind, considerate man! There is Eunoe 
jammed in a squeeze. Push, you goose, push! Capital! 
We are all of us the right side of the door, as the 
bridegroom said when he had locked himself in with 
the bride. 

Gorgo. — Praxinoe, come this way. Do but look at 
that work, how delicate it is! — how exquisite! Why, 
they might wear it in heaven. 

Praxinoe. — Heavenly patroness of needlewomen, 
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what hands were hired to do that work? Who de- 
signed those beautiful pattems? They seem to stand 
up and move about, as if they were real; — as if they 
were living things, and not needlework. Well, man is 
a wonderful creature! And look, look, how charming 
he lies there on his silver couch, with just a soft down 
on his cheeks, that beloved Adonis, — Adonis, whom 
one loves evcn though he is dead! 

Another Stranger, — You wretched women, do stop 
your incessant chatter! Like turtles, you go on for 
ever. They are enough to kill one with their broad 
lingo, — nothing but a, a, a. 

Gorgo. — Lord, where does the man eome from? 
What is it to you if we are chatterboxes? Order about 
your own servants! Do you give Orders to Syracusan 
women? If you want to know, we came originally 
from Corinth, as Bellerophon did; we speak Pelopon- 
nesian. I suppose Dorian women may be allowed to 
have a Dorian accent. 

Praxinoe. — Oh, honey-sweet Proserpine, let us have 
no more masters than the one weVe got! We don't 
the least care for you; pray don't trouble yourself for 
nothing. 
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Gorgo, — Be quiet, Praxinoe! That first-rate singer, 
the Argive woman's daughter, is going to sing the 
Adonis hymn. She is the same who was chosen to 
sing the dirge last year. We are sure to have some- 
thing first-rate from her, She is going through her airs 
and graces ready to begin. — 

So far the dialogue; and, as it Stands in the ori- 
ginal, it can hardly be praised too highly. It is a 
page tom fresh out of the book of human life. What \ 
freedom! What animation! What gaiety! What/ 
naturalness! It is said that Theocritus, in composing/ 
this poem, borrowed from a work of Sophron, a poeV 
of an earlier and better time; but, even if this is so, 
the form is still Theocritus's own, and how excellent 
is that form, how masterly! And this in a Greek 
poem of the decadence ! — for Theocritus's poetry, after 
all, is poetry of the decadence. When such is Greek 
poetry of the decadence, what must be Greek poetry 
of the prime? 

Then the singer begins her h5niin: — 

"Mistress, who loveth the haunts of Golgi, and 
Idalium, and high-peaked Eryx, Aphrodite that playest 
with gold! how have the delicate-footed Hours, after 
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twelve months, brought thy Adonis back to thee from 
the ever-flowing Acheron! Tardiest of the immortals 
are the boon Hours, but all mankind wait their ap- 
proach with longing, for they ever bring something 
with them. O Cypris, Dione's child ! thou didst change 
— so is the Story among man — Berenice from mortal to 
immortal, by dropping ambrosia into her fair bosom; 
and in gratitude to thee for this, O thou of many names 
and many temples! Berenice's daughter, Arsinoe, lovely 
Helen's living counterpart, makes much of Adonis with 
all manner of braveries. 

"All fruits that the tree bears are laid before him, 
all treasures of the garden in silver baskets, and ala- 
baster boxes, gold-inlaid, of Syrian ointment; and all 
confectionery that cunning women make on their 
kneading-tray, kneading up every sort of flowers with 
white meal, and all that they make of sweet honey 
and delicate oil, and all winged and creeping things 
are here set before him. And there are built for him 
green bowers with wealth of tender anise, and little 
boy-loves flutter about over them, like young night- 
ingales trying their new wings on the tree, from bough 
to bough. Oh, the ebony, the gold, the eagle of white 
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ivory that bears aloft his cup-bearer to Cronos-bom 
Zeus! And up there, see! a second couch strewn for 
lovely Adonis, scarlet coverlets softer than sleep itself 
(so Miletus and the Samian wool-grower will say); 
Cypris has hers, and the rosy-armed Adonis has his, 
that eighteen or nineteen-year-old bridegroom. His 
kisses will not wound, the hair on his lip is yet light. 

"Now, Cypris, good-night, we leave thee with thy 
bridegroom; but to-morrow moming, with the ear- 
liest dew, we will one and all bear him forth to where 
the waves splash upon the sea-strand, and letting 
loose our locks, and letting fall our robes, with bosoms 
bare, we will set up this, our melodious strain: 

"*Beloved Adonis, alone of the demigods (so men 
say) thou art permitted to visit both us and Acheron! 
This lot had neither Agamemnon, nor the mighty 
moon-struck hero Ajax, nor Hector the first-bom of 
Hecuba's twenty children, nor Patroclus, nor Pjrrrhus 
who came home from Troy, nor those yet earlier 
Lapithae and the sons of Deucalion, nor the Pelasgians, 
the root of Argos and of Pelop's isle. Be gracious to 
US now, loved Adonis, and be favourable to us for the 
year to come! Dear to us hast thou been at this 
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Coming, dear to us shalt thou be when thou comest 
again. 

The poem concludes with a characteristic speech 
from Gorgo: — 

"Praxinoe, certainly women are wonderful things. 
That lucky woman to know all that! and luckier still 
to have such a splendid voice! And now we must 
see about getting home. My husband has not had 
his dinner. That man is all vinegar, and nothing eise; 
and if you keep him waiting for his dinner, he*s 
dangerous to go near. Adieu, precious Adonis, and 
may you find us all well when you come next year!" 

So, with the hymn still in her ears, says the incor- 
rigible Gorgo. 

But what a hjnnn that is! Of religious emotion, 
in our acceptation of the words, and of the comfort 
springing from religious emotion, not a particle. And 
yet many Clements of religious emotion are contained 
in the beautiful story of Adonis. Symbolically treated, 
as the thoughtful man might treat it, as the Greek 
mysteries undoubtedly treated it, this story was cap- 
able of a noble and touching application, and could 
lead the soul to elevating and consoling thoughts. 
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Adonis was the sun in his summer and in his winter 
course, in his time of triumph and his time of defeat; 
but in his time of triumph still moving towards his 
•defeat, in his time of defeat still retuming towards 
his triumph. Thus he became an emblem of the 
power of Hfe and the bloom of beauty, the power of 
human life and the bloom of human beauty, hasten- 
ing inevitably to diminution and decay, yet in that 
very decay finding 

"Hope, and a renovation without end." 

But nothing of this appears in the story as prepared 
for populär religious use, as presented to the multitude 
in a populär religious ceremony. Its treatment is 
not devoid of a certain grace and beauty, but it 
has nothing whatever that is elevating, nothing 
that is consoling, nothing that is in our sense of the 
Word religious. The religious ceremonies of Christ- 
endom, even on occasion of the most joyful and 
mundane matters, present the multitude with strains 
of profoundly religious character, such as the Kyrie 
eleison and the Te Deum, But this Greek hjnim lo 
Adonis adapts itself exactly to the tone and temper of 
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a gay and pleasure-loving multitude, — of light-hearted 
people, like Gorgo and Praxinoe, whose moral natiire 
is much of the same calibre as that of Phillina in 
Goethe's Wilhelm Meister, people who se^m never 
made to be serious, never made to be sick or sorry. 
And, if they happen to be sick or sorry, what will 
they do then? But that we have no right to ask. 
Phillina, within the enchanted bounds of Goethe's 
novel, Gorgo and Praxinoe, within the enchanted 
bounds of Theocritus's poem, never will be sick and 
sorry, never can be sick and sorry. The ideal, cheer- 
ful, sensuous, pagan life is not sick or sorry. No; 
yet its natural end is in the sort of life which Pompeii 
and Herculaneum bring so vividly before us, — a life 
which by no means in itself suggests the thought of 
horror and misery, which even, in many ways, graü- 
fies the senses and the understanding; but , by thß 
very intensity and unremittingness of its appeal to 
the senses and the understanding, by its stimulating 
a Single side of us too absolutely, ends by fatiguing 
and revolting us; ejids by leaving us with a sense 
of confinement, of oppression, — with a desire for. an 
utter change, for clouds, storms, effusion, and relief. 
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In the beginning of the thirteenth Century, when 
the clouds and storms had come, when the gay sensu- 
ous pagan life was gone, when men were not living 
hy the senses and understanding, when they were 
looking for the speedy Coming of. Antichrist, there 
Appeared in Italy, to the north of Rome, in the beau- 
tiful Umbrian country at the foot of the Apennines, 
a figure of the most magical power and charm, St. 
Francis. His Century is, I think, the most interesting 
in the history of Christianity after its primitive age, 
more interesting than even the Century of the Refor- 
mation; and one of the chief figures, perhaps the 
very chief, to which this interest attaches itself, is St. 
Francis. And why? Because of the profound populär 
instinct which enabled him, more than any man since 
the primitive age, to fit religion for populär use. 
He brought religion to the people. He founded the 
njost populär body of ministers of religion that has 
^ver existed in the Church. He transformed mona- 
<:hism by uprooting the stationary monk, delivering 
him from the bondage of property, and sending him, 
£LS a mendicant friar, to be a stranger and sojourner, 
not in the wildemess, but in the most crowded haunts 
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of men, to console them and to do them good. This 
populär instinct of his is at the bottom of his famous 
marriage with poverty. Poverty and suffering are 
the condition of the people, the multitude, the im- 
mense majority of mankind; and it was towards this 
people that his soul yeamed. "He listens," it was 
Said of him, "to those to whom God himself will not 
listen/' 

So in retum, as no other man he was listened to. 
When an Umbrian town or village heard of his approach, 
the whole population went out in joyful procession to 
meet him, with green boughs, flags, music, and songs 
of gladness. The master, who began with two disciples, 
could in his own lifetime (and he died at forty-four) 
collect to keep Whitsuntide with him, in presence of 
an immense multitude, five thousand of his Minorites. 
And thus he found fulfilment to his prophetic cry: "I 
hear in my ears the sound of the tongues of all 
the nations who shall come unto us; Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, Germans, Englishmen. The Lord will make 
of US a great people, even unto the ends of the earth." 

Prose could not satisfy this ardent soul, and he 
made poetry. Latin was too leamed for this simple, 
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populär nature, and he composed in his mother 
tongue, in Italian. The beginnings of the mundane 
poetry of the Italians are in Sicily, at the court of 
kings; the beginnings of their religious poetry are in 
Umbria, with St. Francis. His are the humble Upper 
waters of a mighty stream; at the beginning of the 
thirteenth Century it is St. Francis, at the end, Dante. 
Now it happens that St. Francis, too, like the Alexan- 
drian songstress, has his h)rmn for the sun, for Adonis. 
Canticle of the Sun, Canticle of the Creatures, — the 
poem goes by both names, Like the Alexandrian 
hjnnn, it is designed for populär use, but not for use 
by King Rolerny^s pec^le; artless in language, irregulär 
in rhythm, it matches with the childlike genius that 
produced it, and the simple natures that loved and 
repeated it: — 

"O most high, almighty, good Lord God, 4o thee 
belong praise, glory, honour, and all blessing! 

"Praised be my Lord God with all his creatures; 
and specially our brother the sun, who brings us the 
day, and who brings us the lightj fair is he, and 
shining with a very great splendour: O Lord, he signi- 
iies to US theel 
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"Praised be my Lord for our sister the moon, and 
for the Stars, the which he has set clear and lovely in 
heaven. 

"Praised be my Lord for our brother the wind, 
and for air and cloud, calms and all weather, by the 
which thou upholdest in life all creatures. 

"Praised be my Lord for our sister water, who is 
very serviceable unto us, and humble, and precious, 
and clean. 

"Praised be my Lord for our brother fire, through 
whom thou givest us light in the darkness; and he is 
bright, and pleasant, and very mighty, and strong. 

"Praised be my Lord for our mother the earth, 
the which doth sustain us and keep us, and bringeth 
forth divers fruits, and flowers of many cölours, and 
grass. 

"Praised be my Lord for all those who pardon one 
another for his love's sake, and who endure weakness 
and tribulation; blessed are they who peaceably shall 
endure, for thou, O most Highest, shalt give them a 
crown! 

"Praised be my Lord for our sister, the death of 
the body, from whom no man escapeth. Woe to him 
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who dieth in mortal sin! Blessed are they who are 
foiind Walking by thy most holy will, for the second 
death shall have no power to do them harm. 

"Praise ye, and bless ye the Lord, and give thanks 
unto him, and serve him with great humility." 

It is natural that man should take pleasure in bis 
senses. But it is natural, also, that he should take 
refuge in bis heart and imagination from bis misery. 
And when one thinks what human life is for the vast 
majority of mankind, how little of a feast for their 
senses it can possibly be, one understands the charm 
for them of a refuge offered in the heart and imagina- 
tion. Above all, when one thinks what human life was 
in the Middle Ages, one understands the charm of such 
a refuge. 

Now, the poetry of Theocritus's hymn is poetry 
treating the world according to the demand of the 
senses; the poetry of St. Francis's hymn is poetry 
treating the world according to the demand of the 
heart and imagination. The first takes the world by 






its outward, sensible side; the second by its inward, 
symbolical side. The first admits as much of the 
world as is pleasure-giving; the second admits the 
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whole World, rough and smooth, painful and pleasnre- 
giving, all alike, but all transfigured by the power of 
a Spiritual emotion, all brought ijnder a law of super- 
sensual love, having its seat in the soul. It can thus 
even say: "Praised be my Lord for our sister, the death 
of the hody'* 

But these very words are, perhaps, an indication 
that we are touching upon an extreme. When we see 
Pompeii, we can put our finger upon the pagan senti- 
ment in its extreme. And when we read of Monte 
Alvemo and the Stigmata; when we read of the 
repulsive, because self-caused, sufferings of the end of 
St. Francis's life; when we find him even saying, '*! 
have sinned against my brother the ass," meaning by 
these words that he had heen too hard upon his own 
body; when we find him assailed, even himself, by 
the doubt "whether he who had destroyed himself 
by the severity of his penances could find mercy in 
eternity," .we can put our finger on the mediseval 
Christian sentiment in its extreme. Human nature 
is neither all senses and understanding, nor all heart 
and imagination. Pompeii was a sign that for 
humanity at large the measure of sensualism had 
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been overpassed; St. Francis's doubt was a sign 
that for humanity at large the measure of spirit- 
ualism had been overpassed. Humanity, in its 
violent rebound from one extreme, had swung from 
Pompeii to Monte Alvemo; but it was sure not to stay 
Ihere. . 

The Renascence is, in part, a retum towards the 
pagan spirit, in the special sense in which I have been 
using the word pagan; a retum towards the life of 
the sen$es and the undeirstanding. The Reformation, 
on the other band, is the very opposite to this; in 
Luther there is nothing Greek or pagan; vehemently 
as he attacked the adoration of St. Francis, Luther 
liad himself something of St. Francis in him; he was 
<i thousand times more akin to St. Francis than to 
Theoeritus or to Voltaire. The Reformation — I do 
not mean .the inferior piece given under that name, 
by Henry the Eighth and a secondTrate Company, in 
this island, but the real Reformation, the German 
Reformation, Luther's Reformation— was a reaction of 
the moral and spiritual sense against the carnal 
and pagan sense; it was a religious revival like St. 
Francis's, but this time . against the Church of Rome, 
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not within her; for the camal and pagan sense had 
now, in the govemment of the Church of Rome her- 
seif, its prime representative. But the grand reaction 
against the rule of the heart and imagination, the 
strong retnrn towards the rule of the senses and 
nnderstanding, is in the eighteenth Century. And 
this reaction has had no more brilliant champion than 
a man of the nineteenth, of whom I have already 
spoken; a man who could feel not only the pleasur- 
ableness but the poetry of the life of the senses (and 
the life of the senses has its deep poetry); a man 
who, in his very last poem, divided the whole world 
into "barbarians and Greeks," — Heinrich Heine. No 
man has reproached the Monte Alvemo extreme in 
sentiment, the Christian extreme, the heart and ima* 
gination subjugating the senses and imderstanding, 
more bitterly than Heine; no man has extolled the 
Pompeii extreme, the pagan extreme, more raptur- 
ously. 

"All through the Middle Age these sufFerings, this 
fever, this over-tension lasted; and we modems still 
feel in all our limbs the pain and weakness from them. 
Even those of us who are cured have still to live with 
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ä hospital-atmosphere all around us, and find ourselves 
as wretched in it as a streng man among the sick. 
Some day or other, when humanity shall have got 
quite well again, when the body and soul shall have 
made their peace together, the fictitious quarrel which 
Christianity has cooked up between them will appear 
something hardly comprehensible. The fairer and 
happier generations, ofFspring of unfettered unions, 
that will rise up and bloom in the atmosphere of a 
religion öf pleasure, will smile sadly when they think 
of their poor ancestors, whose life was passed in 
melancholy abstinence from the joys of this beautiful 
earth, and who faded away into spectres, from the 
mortal compression which they put upon the warm 
and glowing emotions of sense. Yes, with assurance 
I say it, our descendants will be fairer and happier 
than we are; for I am a believer in progress, and I 
hold God to be a kind being who has intended man to 
be happy." 

That is Heine's sentiment, in the prime of life, in 
the glow of activity, amid the brilliant whirl of Paris. 
I will no more blame it than I blamed the sentiment 
of the Greek hymn to Adonis. I wish to decide 
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nothing as of my own authority; the great art of 

criticism is to get oneself out of the way and to let 

humanity decide. Well, the sentiment of the "reli- 

jgion of pleasure" has much that is natural in it; 

/humanity will gladly accept it if it can live by it; to 

/ live by it one must never be sick or sorry, and the 

/ old, ideal, Hmitgd, pagan world never, I have said, 

was sick or sorry, never at least shows itself to us sick 

or sorry: — 

*<Wliat pipes and timbrels! wbat wild ecstasy!" 

For our imagination, Gorgo and Praxinoe cross the 
human stage chattering in their blithe Doric, — like 
turtles, as the cross stranger said, — and keep gaily 
chattering on tili they disappear. But in the new, 
real, immense, post-pagan world, — in the barbarian 
world, — the shock of accident is unceasing, the serenity 
of existence is perpetually troubled, not even a Greek 
like Heine can get across the mortal stage without 
bitter calamity. How does the sentiment of the 
"religion of pleasure" serve then? does it help, does it 
console? Can a man live by it? Heine again shall 
answer; Heine just twenty years older, stricken with in- 
curable disease, waiting for death: — 
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"The great pot Stands smoking before me, but I 
bave no spoon to help myself. What does it profit 
me that my health is dnink at b'anquets out of gold 
Gups and in most exquisite wines, if I myself, while 
these ovations are going on, lonely and cut ofF .from 
the pleasures of the world, can ohly just wet my lips 
with barley-water? What good does it dö me that 
all the roses of Shiraz open their leaves and burn for 
me with passionate tendemess? Alas! Shiraz is some 
two thousand leagues from the Rue d'Amsterdam, 
where in the solitude of my sick Chamber all the 
perfume I smell is that of hot towels. Alas! the 
mockery of God is heavy upon me! The great author 
öf the universe, the Aristophanes of Heaven, has deter- 
mined to make the petty earthly author, the so-called 
Aristophanes of Germany, feel to his heart's core what 
pitiful needle-pricks his cleverest sarcasms have been, 
compared with the thunderbolts which his divine 
humour can launch against feeble mortals! . . . 

"In the year 1340, says the Chronicle of Limburg, 
all over Germany everybody was strumming and hum- 
ming certain songs more lovely and delightful than any 
which had ever yet been known in German countries; 
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and all people, old and young, the women particularly, 
were perfectly mad about them, so that from morning 
tili night you heard nothing eise. Only, the Chronide 
adds, the author of these songs happened to be a 
young Clerk, afflicted with leprosy, and living apart 
from all the world in a desolate place. The excellent 
reader does not require to be told how horrible a 
complaint was leprosy in the Middle Ages, and how 
the poor wretches who had this incurable plague were 
banished from society, and had to keep at a distan(% 
from every human being. Like living corpses, in a 
gray gown reaching down to the feet, and with the 
hood brought over their face, they went about, cany- 
ing in their hands an enormous rattle, called Saint 
Lazarus's rattle. With this rattle they gave notice of 
their approach, that every one might have time to 
get out of their way. This poor clerk, then, whose 
poetical gift the Limburg Chronicle extols, was a leper, 
and he säte moping in the dismal deserts of his 
misery, whilst all Germany, gay and tuneful, was prais- 
ing his songs. 

"Sometimes, in my sombre visions of the night, I 
imagine that I see before me the poor leprosy-stricken 
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Clerk of the Limburg Chronicle, and then from under 
his gray hood bis distressed eyes look out upon me 
in a fixed and stränge fasbion; but the next instant he 
disappears, and I bear dying away in the distance, like 
the echo of a dream, the duU creak of Saint Lazarus's 
rattle." 

We have come a long way from Theocritus there? 
the expression of tbat bas notbing of the clear, posi- 
tive, happy, pagan character; it bas mucb more the 
character of one of the indeterminate grotesques of the 
suffering Middle Age. Profoundness and power it bas, 
thougb at the same time it is not truly poetical; it is 
not natural enougb for tbat, there is too mucb way- 
wardness in it, too mucb bravado. But as a condition 
of sentiment to be populär, — to be a comfort for the 
mass of mankind, under the pressure of calamity, to 
live by, — wbat a manifest failure is this last word of 
the rebgion of pleasurel One man in many millions, 
a Heine, may console himself, and keep himself erect 
in suffering, by a colossal irony of this sort, by cover- 
ing himself and the universe with the red fire of this 
sinister mockery; but the many millions cannot, — cannot 
if they would. Tbat is where the sentiment of a re- 
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ligion of sorrow has such a vast advantage over the 
sentiment of a religion of pleasure; in its power to be 
a general, populär, religious sentiment, a stay for the 
mass of mankind, whose lives are füll of hardship. It 
really succeeds in conveying far more joy, far more of 
what the mass of mankind are so much without, than 
its rival. I do not mean joy in prospect only, but joy 
in possession, actual enjoyment of the world. Mediseval 
Christianity is reproached with its gloom and austerities; 
it assigns the material world, says Heine, to the devil. 
But yet what a fulness of delight does St Francis 
manage to draw from this material world itself, and 
from its commonest and most universally enjoyed ele- 
ments, — sun, air, earth, water, plants! His hymn ex- 
presses a far more cordial sense of happiness, even in 
the material world, than the hymn of Theocritus. It is 
this which made the fortune of Christianity, — its glad- 
ness, not its sorrow; not its assigning the spiritual world 
to Christ, and the material world to the devil, but its 
drawing from the spiritual world a source of joy so 
abundant that it ran over upon the material world and 
transfigured it. 

I have Said a great deal of härm of paganism j and, 
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taking paganism to mean a State of things which it is 
commonly taken to mean, and which did really exist, 
no more härm than it well deserved. Yet I must not 
end without reminding the reader, that before this State 
of thinps appeared ^lhere was an epodi in Greek life, 
— iA.4agan lifr,-^^ - the-..üghfist-. pQSsihIß:.]3eauty and 
value. That epoch by itself goes far towards making 
Greece the Greece we mean when we speak of Greece, 
— a co untry hardly less important to mankind thaji^ 
Judsea. / The poetry of later paganism lived by the 1 
senses and understanding; the poetry of mediseval 
Christianity lived by the heart and imagination. But 
the main element of the modern spirit's life is neither 
the senses and understanding, nor the heart and imagi^ 
nation; it is the imaginative reason. And there is a 
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Century in Greek life, — the Century preceding the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, from about the year 530 to the year 
430 B.c^^ — in which poetry made, it seems to me, the 
noblest, the most successful effort she has evermade as 
the priestess of the imaginative reason, of the.^elfiment 
by which the modern spirit, if it would live right, has 
chiefly to live?\ Of this effort, of which the four.great 
names are Simonides, Pindar, -^schylus, Sophocles, I 
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must not now attempt more than the bare mention; but 
it is right, it is necessary, after all I have said, to in- 
dicate it No doubt that effort was imperfect. Perhaps 
ever3^ng, take it at what point in its existence you 
will, carries within itself the fatal law of its own ulterior 
development Perhaps, even of the life of Pindar's 
time, Pompeii was the inevitable boume. Perhaps the 
life of their beautiful Greece could not afford to its 
poets all that fulness of varied experience, all that 
power of emotion, which 

"... the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unlDtelligible world" 

affords the poet of after-times. Perhaps in Sophocles 
the thinking-power a little overbalances the religious 
sense, as in Dante the religious sense overbalances the 
thinking-power. The present has to make its own 
poetry, and not even Sophocles and his compeers, any 
more than Dante and Shakspeare, are enough for it 
That I will not dispute; nor will I set up the Greek 
poets, from Pindar to Sophocles, as objects of blind 
worship. But no other poets so well show to the poetry 
of the present the way it must take; no other poets 
have lived so much by the imaginative reason; no other 
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poets have made their work so well balanced; no other 
poets, who have so well satisfied the thinking-power, 
have so well satisfied the religious sense: — 

"Oh! that my lot may lead me in the path of holy 
innocence of word and deed, the path which august 
laws ordain, laws that in the highest empyrean had 
their birth, of which Heaven is the father alone, neither 
did the race of mortal men heget them, nor shall ob- 
livion ever put them to sleep. The power of God is 
mighty in them, and groweth not old." 

Let St. Francis, — nay, or Luther either, — beat that! 
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vn. 

A PERSIAN PASSION PLAY. 

EvERYBODY has this last autumn* been either seeing 
the Ammergau Passion Play or hearing about it; and 
to find any one who has seen it and not been deeply 
interested and moved by it, is very rare. The pea- 
sants of the neighbouring country, the great and 
fashionable world, the ordinary tourist, were all at 
Ammergau, and were all delighted; but what is said 
to have been especially remarkable was the affluence 
there of ministers of religion of all kinds. That 
Catholic peasants, whose religion has accustomed 
them to show and spectacle, should be attracted by an 
admirable scenic representation of the great moments 
in the history of their religion, was natural; that 
tourists and the fashionable world should be attracted 

* 1871, 
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by what was at once the fashion and a new Sensation 
of a powerful sort, was natural; that many of the 
ecclesiastics present should be attracted there, was 
natural too, Roman Catholic priests mustered strong, 
of course. The Protestantism of a great number of 
the Anglican dergy is supposed to be but languid, 
and Anglican ministers at Ammergau were sympa- 
thisers to be expected. But Protestant ministers of 
the most unimpeachable sort, Protestant Dissenting 
ministers, were there, too, and showing favour and 
sympathyj and this, to any one who remembers the 
almost universal feeling of Protestant Dissenters in 
this country, not many years ago, towards Rome and 
her religion, — the sheer abhorrence of Papists and 
all their practices, — could not but be striking. It 
agrees with what is seen also in literature, in the 
writings of Dissenters of the younger and more pro- 
gressive sort, who show a disposition for regarding 
the Church of Rome historically rather than polemic- 
ally, a wish to do justice to the undoubted grandeur 
of certain institutions and men produced by that 
Church, quite novel, and quite alien to the simple 
belief of earlier times, that between Protestants and 
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Rome there was a measureless gulf fixed. Something 
of this may, no doubt, be due to that keen eye for 
Nonconformist business in which our great bodies of 
Protestant Dissenters, to do them justice ^ are never 
wanting; to a perception that the case against the 
Church of England may be yet further improved by 
contrasting her with the genuine article in her own 
ecclesiastical line, by pointing out that she is neither 
one thing nor the other to much purpose, by dilating 
on the magnitude, reach, and impressiveness, on the 
great place in history, of her rival, as compared with 
anything she can herseif pretend to. Something of 
this there is, no doubt, in some of the modern Pro- 
testant sympathy for things Catholic. But in general 
that sympathy Springs, in Churchmen and Dissenters 
alike, from another and a better cause, — from the 
spread of larger conceptions of religion, of man, and 
of history, than were cuirent formerly. We have 
seen lately in the newspapers, that a clergyman, who 
in a populär lecture gave an account of the Passion 
Play at Ammergau, and enlarged on its impressive- 
ness, was admonished by certain remonstrants, who 
told him it was his business, instead of occupying 
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himself with these sensuous shows, to learn to walk 
by faith, not by sight, and to teach bis fellow-men to 
do the same. But this severity seems to have excited 
wonder rather than praise; so far had tbose wider 
notions aböut religion and about tbe ränge of our 
interest in religion, of which I have just spoken, con- 
ducted US. To this interest I propose to appeal in 
what I am going to relate. The Passion Play at 
Ammergau, with its immense audiences, the serious- 
ness of its actors, the passionate emotion of its spec- 
tators, brought to my mind something of which I had 
read an account lately; something produced, not in 
Bavaria nor in Christendom at all, but far away in 
that wonderful East, from which, whatever airs of 
superiority Europe may justly give itself, all our 
religion has come, and where religion, of some sort or 
other, has still an empire over men's feelings such as 
it has nowhere eise. This product of the remote 
East I wish to exhibit while the remembrance of 
what has been seen at Ammergau is still fresh; and 
we will see whether that bringing together of strangers 
and enemies who once seemed to be as far as the 
poles asunder, which Ammergau in such a rernarkable 
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way effected, does not hold good and find a parallel 
even in Persia. 

Count Gobineau, formerly Minister of France at 
Teheran and at Athens, published, a few years ago^ 
an interesting book on the present State of religion 
and philosophy in Central Asia. He is fevourably 
known also by his studies in ethnology. His accom- 
plishments aAd intelligence deserve all respect, and in 
his book on religion and philosophy in Central Asia 
he has the great advantage of writing about things 
which he has foUowed with his own Observation and 
inquiiy in the countries where they happened. The 
Chief purpose of his book is to give a histoiy of the 
career of Mirza Ali Mahommed, a Persian religious 
reformer, the original Bäh, and the founder of Bähünif 
of which most people in England have at least heard 
the name. Bäb means gate, the door or gate of life; 
and in the ferment which now works in the Maho- 
metan East, Mirza Ali Mahommed, — who seems to 
have been made acquainted by Protestant missionaries 
with our Scriptures and by the Jews of Shiraz with 
Jewish traditions, to have studied, besides, the reli- 
gion of the Ghebers, the old national religion of 
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Persia, and to have made a sort of amalgam of the 
whole with Mahometanism, — presented himself, about 
five-and-twenty years ago, as the door, the gate of 
life; found disciples, sent forth writings, and finally 
became the cause of disturbances which led to bis 
being executed on the igth of July 1849, ^^ ^^ 
citadel of Tabriz. The Bäb and bis doctrines are a 
theme on which much might be said; but I pass 
them by, except for one incident in the Bäb's life, 
which I will notice. Like all religious Mahometans, 
he made the pilgrimage to Mecca; and bis medita- 
tions at that centre of his religion first suggested bis 
mission to bim. But soon after his retum to Bagdad 
he made another pilgrimage; and it was in this pil- 
grimage that his mission became clear to him, and 
that his life was fixed. "He desired" — I will give 
an abridgment of Count Gobineau's own words — "to 
complete his impressions by going to Kufa, that he 
might Visit the ruined mosque where Ali was assas- 
sinated, and where the place of his mmrder is still 
shown. He passed several days there in meditation. 
The place appears to have made a great impression 
on him^ he was entering on a covurse which might 
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and must lead to some such catastrophe ashad hap- 
pened on the very spot where he stood, and where 
his mind's eye showed him the Imam Ali lying at his 
feet, with his body pierced and bleeding. His fol- 
lowers say that he then passed through a sort of 
moral agony which put an end to all the hesitatiens of 
the natural man within him, It is certain that when 
he arrived at Shiraz, on his retum, he was a changeä 
man. No doubts troubled him any more: he was pene- 
trated and persuaded; his part was taken." 

This Ali also, at whose tomb the Bäb went through 
the Spiritual crisis here recorded, is a familiär name 
to most of US. .In general our knowledge of the East 
goes but a very little way; yet almost every one has 
at least heard the name of Ali, the Lion of God, 
Mahomet's young cousin, the first person, after his 
wife, who believed in him, and who was declared by 
Mahomet in his gratitude his brother, delegate, and 
vicar. Ali was one of Mahomet's best and most 
süccessful captains. He married Fatima, the daughter 
of the Prophet; his sons, fiassan and Hussein, were, 
as children, favourites with Mahomet, who had no 
son of his own to succeed him, and was expected to 
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name Ali as his successor. He named no successor. 
At his death (the year 632 of our era) Ali was passed 
over, and the first caliph, or vicar and lieutenant of 
Mahomet in the govemment of the' State, was Abu- 
Bekr; only the spiritual inheritance of Mahomet, the 
dignity of Imam, or Primate, devolved by right on 
Ali and his diildren. Ali, lion of God as in war he 
was, held aloof from politics and political "intrigue, 
loved retirement and prayer, was the most pious and 
disinterested of men. At Abu-Bekr's death he was 
again passed over in favour of Omar. Omar was 
succeeded by Othman, and still Ali remained tran- 
quil. Othman was assassinated, and then Ali, chiefly 
to prevent disturbance and bloodshed, accepted (a.D. 
655) the caliphate. Meanwhile, the Mahometan armies 
had conquered Persia, Syria, and Egypt; the Governor 
of Syria, Moawiyah, an able and ambitious man, set 
himself up as caliph, his title was recognised by 
Amrou, the Governor of Egypt, and a bloody and 
indecisive battle was fought in Mesopotamia between 
Ali's. army and Moawiyah's. Gibbon shall teil the 
rest: — "In the temple of Mecca three Charegites or 
enthusiasts discoursed of the disorders of the church 
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and State; they soon agreed that the deaths of Ali, 
of Moawiyah, and of his friend Amrou, the Viceroy 
of Egypt, would restore the peace and unity of re- 
hgion. Bach of the assassins chose his victim, poisoned 
his dagger, devoted his life, and secretly repaired 
to the scene of action. Their resolution was equally 
desperate; but the first mistook the person of Anirou; 
and stabbed the deputy who occupied his seat; the 
prince of Damascus was dangerously hurt by the 
second; Ali, the lawful caliph, in the mosque of 
Kufa, received a mortal wound from the hand of the 
third." 

The events through which we have thus rapidly 
run ought to be kept in mind, for they are the Cle- 
ments of Mahometan history: any right understand- 
ing of the State of the Mahometan world is impossible 
without them. For that world is divided into the two 
great sects of Shiahs and Sunis. The Shiahs are thosß 
who reject the first three caliphs as usurpers, and begi*^ 
with Ali as the first lawful successor of Mahomet; ttx^ 
Sunis recognise Abu-Bekr, Omar, and Othman, as weW 
as Ali, and regard the Shiahs as impious heretics. TH^ 
Persians are Shiahs, and the Arabs and Turks af^ 
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Sunis. Hussein, one of Ali's two sons, married a 
Persian princess, the daugbter of Yezdejerd the last of 
the Sassanian kings^ the king whom the Mahometan 
conquest of Persia expelled; and Persia, through this 
maniage, became specially connected with the house 
of Ali. "In the fourth age of the Hegira," says Gibbon, 
"a tomb, a temple, a city, arose near the niins of Kufa. 
Many thousands of the Shiahs repose in holy ground 
at the feet of the vicar of God; and the desert is vivified 
by the numerous and annual visits of the Persians, who 
esteem their devotion not less meritorious than the 
pilgrimage of Mecca." 

But, to comprehend what I am going to relate from 
Count Gobineau, we must push our researches into 
Mahometan histoty a little further than the assassination 
of Ali. Moawiyah died in the year 680 of our era, 
nearly fifty years after the death of Mahomet. His 
son Yezid succeeded him on the throne of the caliphs 
at Damascus. During the reign of Moawiyah Ali's two 
son's, the Imams, Hassan and Hussein, lived with their 
families in religious retirement at Medina, where their 
grandfather Mahomet was buried. In them the cha- 
racter of abstention and renouncement, which we have 
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noticed in Ali himself, was maxked yet more strongly; 
but, when Moawiyah died, the people of Kufa, the city 
on the lower Euphrates where Ali had been assassinated, 
sent offers to make Hussein caliph if he would come 
among them, and to support him against the S3Tian 
troops of Yezid. Hussein seems to have thought himself 
boimd to accept the proposal. He left Medina, and, 
with his family and relations, to the number of about 
eighty persons, set out on his way to Kufa. Then 
ensued the tragedy so familiär to every Mahometan, 
and to US so little known, the tragedy of Kerbela. "O 
death," cries the bandit-minstrel of Persia, Kurroglou, 
in his last song before his execution, "O death, whom 
didst thou spare? Were even Hassan and Hussein, 
those footstools of the throne of God on the seventh 
heaven, spared by thee. Nof thou madest them martyrs 
at Kerbela'* 

We cannot do better than again have recourse to 
Gibbon's history for an account of this famous tragedy. 
"Hussein traversed the desert of Arabia with a timo- 
rous retinue of women and children; but, as he ap- 
proached the confines of Irak, he was alarmed by the 
solitary or hostile face of the country, and suspected 
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either the defection or the min of bis party. His 
fears were just; Obeidallah, the govemor of Kufa, had 
extinguished the first sparks of an insurrection; and 
Hussein, in the piain of Kerbela, was encompassed by 
a body of 5000 horse, who intercepted his communica- 
tion with the city and the river. In a Conference with 
the Chief of the enemy he proposed the Option of three 
conditions: — that he should be allowed to retum to 
Medina, or be stationed in a firontier garrison against 
the Turks, or safely conducted to the presence of Yezid. 
But the commands of the caliph or his lieutenant were 
Stern and absolute, and Hussein was informed that he 
must either submit as a captive and a criminal to the 
Commander of the Faithful, or expect the consequences 
of his rebellioii. "Do you think," replied he, "to terrify 
me with death?" And during the short respite of a 
night he prepared, with calm and solemn resignation, 
to encoimter his fate. He checked the lamentations 
of his sister Fatima, who deplored the impending ruin 
of his house. "Our trust," said Hussein, "is in God 
alone. All things, both in heaven and earth, must 
perish and retum to their Creator. My brother, my 
father, my mother, were better than I, and every 
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Mussulman has an example in the Prophet." He 
pressed his firiends to consult their safety by a timely 
flight; they unanimously refused to desert or survive 
their beloved master, and their courage was fortified 
by a fervent prayer and the assurance of paradise. 
On the morning of the fatal day he mounted on 
horsebacky with his sword in one hand and the Koran 
in the other; the flanks and rear of his party were 
secured by the tent-ropes and by a deep trench, which 
they had fiUed with lighted fagots, according to the 
practice of the Arabs. The enemy advanced with 
reluctance; and one of their Chiefs deserted, with thirty 
foUowers, to claim the partnership of inevitable death. 
In every dose onset or Single combat the despair of 
the Fatimites was invindble; but the surrounding mul- 
titudes galled them from a distance with a cloud of 
axrows, and the horses and men were successively slain. 
A truce was allowed on both sides for the hour of 
prayer; and the battle at length expired by the death 
of the last of the companions of Hussein." 

The details of Hussein's own death will come better 
presently; suffice it at this moment to say he was slain, 
and that the women and children of his family were 
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taken in chains to the Caliph Yezid at Damascus. 
Gibbon concludes the story thus: "In a distant age 
and climate, the tragic scene of the death of Hussein 
will awaken the sympathy of the coldest reader. On 
the annual festival of his mart3rrdom, in the devout 
pilgrimage to his sepulchre, his Persian votaries abandoti 
their souls to the religious phrenzy of sorrow and in? 
dignation." 
y Thus the tombs of Ali and of his son, the Meshed 
Ali and the Meshed Hussein, standing some thirty 
miles apart from one another in the piain of the 
Euphrates, had, when Gibbon wrote, their yearly 
pilgrims and their tribute of enthusiastic mourning. 
But Count Gobineau relates, in his book of which I 
have spoken, a development of these solemnities 
which was unknown to Gibbon. Within the present 
Century there has arisen, on the basis of this story of 
the mart3rrs of Kerbela, a drama, a Persian national 
drama, which Count Gobineau, who has seen and 
heard it, is bold enough to rank with the Greek 
drama as a great and serious affair, engaging the 
heart and life of the people who have given birth to 
it; while the Latin, English, French, and German 
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drama is, he says, in comparison a mere pastime ot 
amusement, morfe or less intellectual and elegant 
To me it seems that the Persian tazyas — for so these 
pieces are called — find a better parallel in the Ammer- 
gau Passion Play than in the Greek drama. They 
tum entirely on one subject — the sufferings of the 
Family of the Teni, as the Imam Hussein and the 
Company of persons gathered around him at Kerbela 
are called. The subject is sometimes introduced by 
a prologue, which may perhaps one day, as the need of 
variety is more feit, become a piece by itself; but at 
present the prologue leads invariably to the martyrs. 
For instance: the Emperor Tamerlane, in his con- 
quering progress through the world, arrives at Da- 
mascus. The keys of the city are brought to him by 
the govemor; but the govemor is a descendant of 
one of the murderers of the Imam Hussein; Tamer- 
lane is informed of it, loads him with reproaches, and 
drives him from his presence. The emperor pre- 
sently sees the govemor's daughter splendidly dressed, 
thinks of the sufferings of the holy women of the 
Family of the Tent, and upbraids and drives her 
away as he did her father. But after this he is 
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haunted by the great tragedy which has been tbus 
- brought to bis mind, and he cannot sleep and cannot 
be comforted. He calls bis vizier, and bis vizier teils 
bim tbat tbe only way to sootbe bis troubled spirit is 
to see a tazya. And so the tazya commences. Or, 
again (and tbis will show bow strangely, in the re- 
ligious World which is now occupying us, wbat is most 
familiär to us is blended witb tbat of which we know 
notbing): Joseph and bis brethren appear on tbe 
stage^ and the old Bible story is transacted. Joseph 
is thrown into tbe pit and sold to tbe merchants, and 
bis blood-stained coat is carried by bis brotbers to 
Jacob; Jacob is then left alone, weeping and be- 
wailing bimself; the angel Gabriel enters, and re- 
•proves bim for bis want of faith and constancy, telling 
bim tbat wbat be suifers is not a hundredth part of 
wbat Ali, Hussein, and the cbildren of Hussein will 
one day sufFer. Jacob seems to doubt it; Gabriel, to 
convince bim, Orders the angels to perform a tazya of 
wbat will one day happen at Kerbela. And so tbe 
iazya commences. 

These pieces are given in the first ten days of the 
jnonth of Mobarrem, tbe anniversary of tbe martyr- 
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dorn at Kerbela. They are so populär that they now 
invade other seasons of the year also; but this is the 
season when the world is given up to them. King 
and people, every one is in mourning; and at night 
and while the tazyas are not going on, processions 
keep passing y the air resounds with the beating of 
breasts and with litanies of "O Hassan! Hussein!" 
while the Seyids, — a kind of populär friars claiming 
to be descendants of Mahomet, and in whose incessant 
popularising and amplifying of the legend of Kerbela 
in their homilies during pilgrimages and at the tombs 
of the martyrs, the tazyas, no doubt, had their origin, 
— keep up by their sermons and hymns the enthusiasm 
whidi the drama of the day has exdted. It seems 
as if no one went to bed; and certainly no one who 
went to bed could sleep. Confratemities go in 
procession with a black flag and torches, every man 
with his Shirt tom open, and beating himself with 
the right hand on the left Shoulder in a kind of 
measured cadence to accompany a canticle in honour 
of the martyrs. These processions come and take 
post in the theatres where the Seyids are preaching. 
Still more noisy are the companies of dancers, striking 
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a kind of wooden castanets together, at one time in 
front of their breasts, at another time behind their 
heads, and marking time with music and dance to a 
dirge set up by the by Standers, in which the names 
of the Imams perpetually recur as a bürden. Noisiest 
of all are the Berbers, men of a darker skin and 
another race, their feet and the upper part of their 
body naked, who carry, some of them tambourines 
and cymbals, others iron diains and long needles. 
One of their race is said to have formerly derided the 
Imams in their affiiction, and the Berbers now appear 
in expiation of that crime. At first their music and 
their march proceed slowly together, but presently 
the music quickens, the chain and needle-bearing 
Berbers move violently round, and begin to beat them* 
selves with their chains and to prick their arms and 
cheeks with the needles — first gently, then with more 
vehemence; tili suddenly the music ceases, and all 
stops. So we are carried back, on this old Asiatic 
seil, where beliefs and usages are heaped layer upon 
layer and ruin upon ruin, far past the mart3rred Imams, 
past Mahometanism, past Christianity, to the priests of 
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Baal gashing themselves with knives and to tke worship 
of Adonis 

The tekyas, or theatres for the drama which calls 
forth these celebrations, are constantiy multiplying. 
The king, the great functionaries, the towns, wealthy 
Citizens like the king's goldsmith, or any private 
person who has the means and the desire, provide 
them. Every one sends contributions; it is a reli- 
gious act to fumish a box or to give decorations for a 
tekya; and as religious ofTerings, all gifts down to the 
smallest are accepted. There are tekyas for not more 
than three or four hundred spectators, and there are 
tekyas for three or four thousand. At Ispahan there 
are representations which bring together more than 
twenty thousand people. At Teheran, the Persian 
capital, each quarter of the town has its tekyas, 
every Square and open place is tumed to account for 
establishing them, and Spaces have been expressly 
cleared, besides, for fresh tekyas. Count Gobineau 
describes particularly one of these theatres, — a tekya 
of the best class, to hold an audience of about four 
thousand, — at Teheran. The arangements are very 
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Dple. The tekya is a walled parallelogram, wiüi a 
ick platfonn, sakou, in the centre of it; this sakou 

surrounded with black poles at some distance from 
dl other, the poles are joined at the top by hori- 
»ntal rods of the same colour, and from these rods 
mg coloured lamps, which are lighted for the pray- 
g and preaching at night when the representation 

over. The sakou, or central platform, makes the 
age; in connection with it, at one of the opposite 
[tremities of the parallelogram lengthwise, is a 
served box, tägnumä, higher than the sakou, This 
)x is splendidly decorated, and is used for peculiarly 
teresting and magnificent tableaux, — the court of 
e Caliph, for example — which occur in the course 

the piece. A passage of a few feet wide is left 
;e between the stage and this box; all the rest of 
e Space is for the spectators, of whom the foremost 
WS are sitting on their heels dose up to this passage, 

that they help the actors to mount and descend 
e high Steps of the tägnumä when they have to pass 
tween that and the sakou. On each side of the 
^umä are boxes, and along one wall of the en- 

^wiyi iß CrUictsm, II, 5 
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closure are other boxes with fronts of elaborate wood- 
work, which are left to stand as a permanent part oi 
the construction; facing these, with the floor and 
stage between, rise tiers of seats as in an amphi- 
theatre. All places are free; the great people have 
generally provided and fumished the boxes, and take 
care to fill them; but if a box is üot occupied when 
the Performance begins, any ragged street-urchin oi 
beggar may walk in and seat himself there. A roiB 
of gigantic masts runs across the middle of the Space 
one or two of them being fixed in the sakou itself 
and from these masts is stretched an immense awnin^ 
which protects the whole audience. Up to a certair 
height these masts are hang with tiger and panthei 
skins, to indicate the violent character of the scene! 
to be represented. Shields of steel and of hippo- 
potamus skin, flags, and naked swords, are also at- 
tached to these masts. A sea of colour and splendour 
meets the eye all round. Woodwork and brickwork 
disappear under cushions, rieh carpets, silk hangings, 
India muslin embroidered with silver and gold, 
shawls from Kerman and from Cashmere. There are 
lamps, lustres of coloured crystal, mirrors, Bohemian 
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and Venetian glass, porcelain vases of all degrees of 
magnitude from China and from Europe, paintings 
and engravings, displayed in profusion everywhere. 
The taste may not always be soberly correct, but the 
whole spectacle has just the effect of prodigality^ 
colour, and sumptuousness which we are accustomed 
to associate with the splendours of the Arabian 
Nights. 

In marked contrast with this display is the poverty 
of scenic contrivance and stage illusion. The subject 
is far too interesting and tpo solemn to need them. 
The actors are visible on all sides, and the exits, en- 
trances, and stage-play of our theatres are impossible; 
the imagination of the spectator fills up all gaps and 
meets all requirements. On the Ammergau arrange- 
ments one feels that the arehaeologists and artists of 
Munich have laid their correct finger; at Teheran 
there has been no schooling of this sort. A copper 
basin of water represents the Euphrates; a heap of 
chopped straw in a comer is the sand of the desert of 
Kerbela, and the actor goes and takes up a handful 
of it, when his part requires him to throw, in Oriental 

fashion, dust.upon hishead. There is no attempt at 

5* 
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proper costume; all that is sought is to do honour 
to the personages of chief interest by dresses and 
jewels which would pass for rieh and handsome things 
to wear in modern Persian life. The power of the 
actors is in their genuine sense of the seriousness of 
the business they are engaged in. They are, like the 
public around them, penetrated with this, and so the 
actor throws his whole soul into what he is about, the 
public meets the actor halfway, and effects of extra- 
ordinary impressiveness are the result "The actor 
is under a charm," says Count Gobineau; "he is 
under it so strongly and completely that almost 
always one sees Yezid himself (the usurping caliph), 
the wretched Ibn-Said (Yezid's general), the infamous 
Shemer (Ibn-Said's lieutenant), at the moment they 
vent the cruellest insults against the Imams whom 
they are going to massacre, or against the women of 
the Imam's family whom they are ill-using, burst into 
tears and repeat their part with sobs. The public is 
neither surprised nor displeased at this; on the con- 
traiy, it beats its breast at the sight, throws up its 
arms towards heaven with invocations of God, and 
redoubles its groans. So it often happens that the 
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actor identifies himself with the personage he repre- 
sents to such a degree that, when the Situation carries 
him away, he cannot be said to act, he is with such 
truth, such complete enthusiasm, such utter self-for- 
getfulness, what he represents, that he reaches a 
reaKty at one time sublime, at another terrible, and 
produces impressions on his audience which it would 
be simply absurd to look for from our more artificial 
Performances. There is nothing stilted, nothing false, 
nothing conventional; nature, and the facts repre- 
sented, themselves speak." 

The actors are men and boys, the parts of angels 
and women being filled by boys. The children who 
appear in the piece are often the children of the prin- 
cipal families of Teheran; their appearance in this 
religious solemnity (for such it is thought) being 
supposed to bring a blessing upon them and their 
parents. "Nothing is more touching," says Count 
Gobineau, "than to see these little things of three or 
four years old, dressed in black gauze frocks with 
large sleeves, and having on their heads small round 
black Caps embroidered with silver and gold, kneeling 
beside the body of the actor who represents the 
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martyr of the day, embräcing hitii, and with their 
littie hands covering themselves with chopped straw 
for sand in sign of grief. These diildren evidentiy," 
he continues, "do not consider themselves to be 
acting; they are füll of the feeling that what they 
are about is something of deep seriousness and im- 
portance; and though they are too young to compre- 
hend fully the story, they know, in general, that it is 
a matter sad and solemn. They axe not distracted 
by the audience, and they are not shy, but go through 
their prescribed part with the utmost attention and 
seriousness, always crossing their arms respectfuUy 
to receive the blessing of the Imam Hussein; the 
public beholds them with emotions of the liveliest 
satisfaction and s)rmpathy." 

The dramatic pieces themselves are without any 
author's name. They are in populär language, such 
as the commonest and most ignorant of the Persian 
people can understand, free from leamed Arabic 
words, — free, comparatively speaking, from Oriental 
fantasticality and hyperbole. The Seyids, or populär 
friars, already spoken of, have probably had a hand 
in the composition of many of them. The MooUahs, 
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or regulär ecclesiastical authorities, condemn the whole 

thing. It is an innovation which they disapprove and 

think dangerous; it is addressed to the eye, and their 

religion forbids to represent religious things to the 

eye; it departs from the limits of what is revealed 

and appointed to be taught as the truth^ and brings 

in novelties and heresies; — for these dramas keep 

growing under the pressure of the actor's imagination 

and emotion, and of the imagination and emotion of 

the public, and receive new developments every day. 

The leamed, again, say that these pieces are a heap 

of lies, the production of ignorant people, and have 

no words strong enough to express their contempt for 

.them. Still, so irresistible is the vogue of these 

sacred dramas that, from the king on the throne to 

the beggar in the street, every one, except perhaps 

the MooUahs, attends them, and is carried away by 

them. The Imams and their families speak always 

in a kind of l)nical chant, said to have Thythmical 

eflfects, often of great pathos and beauty; their per- 

secutors, the villains of the piece, speak always in 

prose. 

The stage is under the direction of a choragus. 
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called oestad, or "master," who is a sacred personage 
by reason of the functions which he performs. Some- 
times he addresses to the audience a commentaiy on 
what is passing before them, and asks their com- 
passion and tears for the martyrs; sometimes in 
default of a Se)dd, he prays and prcaches. He is 
always listened to with veneration, for it is he who 
arranges the whole sacred spectacle which so deeply 
moves everybody. With no attempt at conceahnent, 
with the book of the piece in his hand, he remains 
constantly on the stage, gives the actors their cue, pnts 
the children and any inexperienced actor in their right 
placeSy dresses the martyr in his winding-sheet when 
he is going to his death, holds the stimip for him to 
mount his horse, and inserts a supply of chopped straw 
into the hands of those who are abont to want it Let 
US now see him at work. 

The theatre is fiUed, and the heat is great; young 
men of rank, the king's pages, officers of the arrny, 
smart functionaries of State, move through the crowd 
with water-skins slung on their backs, dealing out 
water all round, in memory of the thirst which on 
these solemn days the Lnams sufiered in the sands of 
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Kerbela. Wild chants and litanies, such as we have 
already described, are from time to time set up by a 
dervish, a soldier, a workman in the crowd. These 
chants are taken up, more or less, by the audience; 
sometimes they flag and die away for want of support, 
sometimes they aire continued tili they reach a par- 
oxysm, and then abniptly stop. Presently a stränge, 
insignificant figure in a green cotton garment, look- 
ing like a petty tradesman of one of the Teheran 
bazaars, mounts üpon the sakou. He beckons with his 
hand to the audience, who are silent directly, and ad- 
dresses them in a tone of lecture and expostulation, 
thus: — 

"Well, you seem happy enough, Mussulmans, sit- 
ting there at your ease under the awning; and you 
imagine Paradise already wide open to you. Do you 
know what Paradise is? It is a garden, doubüess, 
but such a garden as you have no idea of. You will 
say to me: 'Friend, teil us what it is like.' I have 
never been there, certainly; but plenty of prophets 
have described it, and angels have brought news of it 
Howcver, all I will teil you is, that there is room for 
all good people there, for it is 330,000 cubits long. 
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If you do not believe, inquire. As for getting to be 
one of the good people, let me teil you it is not 
enough to read the Koran of the Prophet (the salva- 
tion and blessing of God be upon him!); it is not 
enough to do everything which this divine book en- 
joins; it is not enough to come and weep at the tazyas, 
as you do every day, you sons of dogs you, who know 
nothing which is of any use; it behoves, besides, that 
your good works (if you ever do any, which I greatly 
doubt) should be done in the name and iot the love of 
Hussein. It is Hussein, Mussulmans, who is the door 
to Paradise; it is Hussein, Mussulmans, who upholds 
the World j it is Hussein, Mussulmans, by whom comes 
salvationl Gry, Hassan, Hussein!" 

And all the multitude cry: "O Hassan! O Hus- 
sein!" 

"That is well; and now cry again." And again 
all cry: "O Hassan! O Hussein!" "And now," the 
Strange Speaker goes on, "pray to God to keep you 
continually in the love of Hussein. Gome, make your 
cry to God." Then the multitude, as one man, throw 
up their arms into the air, and with a deep and long- 
drawn cry exclaim: *'Ya Allah! O God!" 
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Fifes, drums, and trumpets break out; the hemas, 
;reat copper trumpets five or six feet long, give notice 
hat the actors are ready and that the tazya is to com- 
nence. The preacher descends firom the sakou, and 
he actors occupy it. 

To give a clear notion of the cycle which these 
Iramas fill, we should begin, as on the first day of 
he Mohairem the actors begin, with some piece re- 
ating to the childhood of the Imams, such as, for 
nstance, the piece called ITie Children Digging. Ali 
md Fatima are living at Medina with their little sons 
Hassan and Hussein. The simple home and occupa- 
dons of the pious family are exhibited; it is morning, 
Fatima is seated with the little Hussein on her lap, 
dressing him. She combs his hair, talking caressingly 
to him all the while. A hair comes out with the 
:omb; the child Starts. Fatima is in distress at hav- 
ing given the child even this momentary uneasiness, 
md stops to gaze upon him tenderly. She falls into 
m anxious reverie, thinking of her fondness for the 
child, and of the unknown future in störe for him. 
While she muses, the angel Gabriel Stands before her. 
He reproves her .weakness: "A hair falls from the 
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child's head/' he says, "and you weq); what would 
you do if you knew the destiny that awaits him, the 
countless wounds with which that body shall one day 
be pierced, the agony that shall rend your own soid!" 
Fatima, in despair, is comforted by her husband Ali, 
and they go together into the town to hear Mahomet 
preadi. The boys and some of their little friends 
begin to play; every one makes a great deal of 
Hussein; he is at once the most spirited and the most 
amiable child of them all. The party amuse them- 
selyes with digging, with making holes in the ground 
and building mounds. Ali retums from the sermon 
and asks what they are about; and Hussein is made 
to reply in ambiguous and prophetic answers, which 
convey that by these holes and mounds in the earth 
are prefigured interments and tombs. Ali departs 
again; there rush in a number of big and fierce boys, 
and begin to pelt the little Imams with stones. A 
companion shields Hussein with his own body, but he 
is Struck down with a stone, and with another stone 
Hussein, too, is stretched on the ground senseless. 
Who are those boy-tyrants and persecutors? They 
are Ibn-Said, and Shemer, and others, the future 
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inurderers at Kerbela. The audience perceive it with 
a shudder; the hateful assailants go off in triumph; 
Ali re-enters, picks up the stunned and wounded 
children, brings them round, and takes Hussein back 
to his mother Fatima. 

But let US now come at once to the days of martyr- 
dom and to Kerbela. One of the most famous pieces 
of the cycle is a piece called the Marriage of Kassem, 
which brings us into the very middle of these crown- 
ing da3rs. Count Gobineau has given a translation of 
it, and from this translation we will take a few ex^ 
tracts. Kassem is the son of Hussein's eider brother, 
the Imam Hassan, who had been poisoned by Yezid's 
instigation at Medina. Kassem and his mother are 
with the Lnam Hussein at Kerbela; there, too, are 
the women and children of the holy family, 0mm- 
Leyla, Hussein's wife, the Persian princess, the last 
child of Yezdejerd the last of the Sassanides; Zeyneb, 
Hussein's sister, the offspring, like himself, of Ali and 
Fatima, and the grand-daughter of Mahomet; his 
nephew Abdallah, still a little child; finally, his 
beautiful daughter Zobeyda. When the piece begins, 
the Imam's camp in the desert has already been cut 
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ofF from the Euphrates and besieged several days by 
the S)rrian troops under Ibn-Said and Shemer, and 
by the treacherous men of Kufa. The Family of the 
Tent were suffering torments of thirst. One of the 
children had brought an empty water -bottle, and 
thrown it, a silent token of distress, before the feet 
of Abbas, the uncle of Hussein; Abbas had sallied 
out to cut his way to the river, and had been slain^ 
Afterwards Ali-Akber, Hussein's eldest seri, had made 
the same attempt and met with the same fate. Two 
younger brothers of Ah-Akber foUoweed his example, 
and were likewise slain. The Imam Hussein had 
rushed amidst the enemy, beaten them from the body 
of Ali-Akber, and brought the body back to his tent; 
but the river was still inaccessible. At this point the 
action of the Marriage of Kassem begins. Kassem, a 
youth of sixteen, is buming to go out and avenge his 
cousin. At one end of the sakou is the Imam Hussein 
seated on his throne; in the middle are grouped all 
the members of his family; at the other end lies the 
body of Ali-Akber, with his mother Omm-Leyla clothed 
and veiled in black, bending over it. The kemcLs 
sound, and Kassem, after a solemn appeal from Hussein 
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and his sister Zeyneb to God and to the founders of 
their house to look upon their great distress, rises and 
speaks to himself : 

Kassem, — "Separate thyself from the women of the 
harem, Kassem. Consider within thyself for a little; 
here thou sittest, and presently thou wilt see the body 
of Hussein, that body like a flower, tom by arrows and 
lances Hke thoms, Kassem. 

"Thou sawest Ali-Akber's head severed from his 
body on the field of battle, and yet thou livedst! 

"Arise, obey that which is written of thee by thy 
father; to be slain, that is thy lot, Kassem! 

" Go, get leave from the son of Fatima, most hon- 
ourable among women, and submit th3rself to thy fate, 
Kassem." 

Hussein sees him approach. "Alas," he says, "it is 
the orphan nightingale of the garden of Hassan, my 
brother!" Then Kassem speaks: 

Kassem» — "O God, what shall I do beneath this 
load of affliction? My eyes are wet with tears, my 
lips are dried up with thirst To live is worse than 
to die. What shall I do, seeing what hath befallen 
Ali-Akber? If Hussein sufFereth me not to go forth, oh 
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misery! For then what shall I do, O God, in the day 
of the resurrection, when I see my father Hassan? 
When I see my mother in the day of the resurrection, 
what shall I do, O God, in my sorrow and shame 
before her? All my kinsmen are gone to appear 
before the Prophet: shall not I also one day stand 
before the Prophet; and what shall I do, O God, in 
that day?" 

Then he addresses the Tmam: — 

'^Hail, threshold of the honour and majesty on 
high, threshold of heaven, threshold of Godl In the 
roll of martyrs thou art the chief; in the book of 
creation thy story will live for ever. An orphan, a 
fatherless child, downcast and weeping, comes to prefer 
a request to thee." 

Hussein bids him teil it, and he answers: — 

"O light of the eyes of Mahomet the mighty, 
lieutenant of Ali the hon? Abbas has perished, Ali- 
Akber has suflFered martyrdom. O my micle, thou 
hast nö warriors left, and no standard-bearer! The 
roses are gone, and gone are their buds; the jessamine 
is gone, the poppies are gone. I alone, I am still left 
in the garden of the Faith, a thom, and miserable. If 
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m hast any kindnesö for the orphan, suffer mc to go 
th and fight" 

Hussein refuses. "My child," he says, "thou wast 
) Hght of the eyes of the Imam Hassan, thou art 
' beloved remembrance of him; ask me not this; 
je me not, entreat me not; to have lost Ali-Akber is 

5Ugh." 

Kassem answers: — "That Kassem should live and 
i-Akber be mart3rred — sooner let the earth cover 
! O king, be generous to the beggar at thy gate. 
i how my eyes run over with tears and my lips are 
ed up with thirst. Gast thine eyes toward the 
ters of the heavenly Euplarates! I die of thirst; 
nt me, O thou marked of God, a füll pitdier of 
; water of life! it flows in the Paradise whidi awaits 

9} 

Hussein still refuses; Kassem breaks forth in com- 
ints and lamentations, his mother comes to him and 
ms the reason. She then says: — 

"Complain not against the Imam, light of my eyes; 

iy by his order can the commission of martyrdom 

given. In that cortimission are sealed two-and- 

'.ssays in Criticism» IT, 6 
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seventy witnesses, all righteous, and among the two- 
and-seventy is thy name. Know that thy destiny of 
death is commanded in the writing which thou wearest 
on thine arm." 

This writing is the testament of his father Hassan. 
He bears it in triumph to the Imam Hussein, who finds 
written there that he should, on the death-plain of 
Kerbela, suffer Kassem to have his will, but that he 
should marry him first to his daughter Zobeyda. 
Kassem consents, though in astonishment. "Con- 
sider," he says, "there lies Ali-Akber, mangled by 
the enemies' hands! Under this sky of ebon black- 
ness, how can joy show her face? Nevertheless if thou 
commandest it, what have I to do but obey? Thy 
commandment is that of the Prophet, and his voice is 
that of God." But Hussein has also to overcome the 
reluctance of the intended bride and of all the women 
ofbisfamily. 

"Heir of the vicar of God," says Kassem's mothor 
to the Imam, "bid me die, but speak not to me of a 
bridal. If Zobeyda is to be a . bride and Kassem a 
bridegroom, where is the henna to tinge their hands, 
where is the bridal Chamber?" "Mother of Kassem," I 
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yers the Imam solemnly, "yet a few moments, 

in this field of anguish the tomb shall be for 
riage-bed, and the winding-sheet for bridal gar- 
t!" All give way to the will of their sacred 
d. The women and children Surround Kassem, 
akle him with rose-water, hang bracelets and 
daces on him, and scatter bonbons aroimd; and 
L the marriage procession is formed. Suddenly 
ns and trumpets are heard, and the Syrian troops 
2ar. Ibn-Said and Shemer are at their head. 
le Prince of the Faith celebrates a marriage in 

desert," they exclaim tauntingly; "we will soon 
Ige his festivity into mouming." They pass by, 

Kassem takes leave of his bride. " God keep thee, 
bride," he says, embracing her, "for I must forsake 
:!" "One moment," she says, "remain in thy place 

moment! thy countenance is as the lamp which 

th US light; suffer me to tum around thee as the 

erfly tumeth, gently, gently!" And making a tum 

md him, she performs the ancient Eastem rite of 

lect from a new-married wife to her husband. 

iibled, he rises to go: "The reins of my will are 

ping away from me!" he murmurs. She lays hold 

6* 
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of his robe: "Take ofF thy hand," he cries, "we belong 
not to ourselves!" 



Theo he asks the Imam to airay him in his wind- 
ing-sheet. "O nightingale of the divine orchard of 
martyrdom," says Hussein, as he complies with his 
wish, "I clothe thee with thy winding-sheet, I kiss thy 
face; there is no fear, and no hope, but of God!" 
Kassem commits his little brother Abdallah to the 
Imam's care. Omm-Leyla looks up from her son's 
corpse, and says to Kassem: "When thou enterest | 
the garden of Paradise, kiss for me the head of Ali- 
Akber!" 

The Syrian troops again appear. Kassem rushes 
upon them and they all go off fighting. The Family 
of the Tent, at Hussein's command, put the Koran on 
their heads and pray, covering themselves with sand. 
Kassem reappears victorious. He has slain Azrek, a 
Chief captain of the Syrians, but his thirst is intolerable. 
"Uncle," he says to the Imam, who asks him what 
reward he wishes for his valour, "my tongue cleaves to 
the roof of my mouth; the reward I wish is water," 
Thou coverest me with shame, Kassem," his uncle 



■«< 
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answers; ^^what can I do? Thou askest water^ there 
is no water!" 

Kassem, — "If I might but wet my mouth, I could 
presently make an end of the men of Kufa." 

Hussein, — "As I live, I have not one drop of water!" 

Kassem, — "Were it but lawful, I would wet my 
mouth with my own blood." 

Hussein, — "Beloved child, what the Prophet forbids, 
that cannot I make lawful." 

Kassem, — "I beseech thee, let my lips be but once 
moistened, and I will vanquish thine enemies!" 

Hussein presses his own lips to those of Kassem, 
who, refreshed, again rushes forth, and retums bleed- 
ing and stuck with darts, to die at the Imam's feet in 
the tent So ends the marriage of Kassem. 

But the great day is the tenth day of the Mohar- 
rem, when comes the death of the Imam himself. The 
narrative of Gibbon well sums up the events of this 
great tenth day. "The battle at length expired by the 
death of the last of the companions of Hussein. Alone, 
weary, and wounded, he seated himself at the door of 
his tent. He was pierced in the mouth with a dart. 
He lifted his hands to heaven — they were füll of blood 
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—and he uttered ä funeral prayer for the living and 
the dead. In a transport of despair, his sister issued 
from the tent, and adjured the general of the Kufians 
that he would not sufFer Hussein to be murdered be- 
fore his eyes. A tear trickled down the soldier's vener- 
able beärd; and the boldest of his men feil back on 
every side as the dying Imam threw himself among 
them. The remorseless Shemer — a name detested by 
the faithful — reproached their cowardice; and the grand- 
sön of Mahomet was slain with three-and-thirty strokes 
of lances and swords. Aftet they had trampled on his 
body, they carried his head to the Castle of Kufa, and 
the inhuman Obeidallah (the govemor) Struck him on 
the mouth with a cane. *Alas!' exclaimed an aged 
Mussulman, *on those lips have I seen the Ups of the 
Apostle.of God!'" 

For this catastrophe no one tazya suffices; all the 
companies of actors unite in a vast öpen space; booths 
and tents are pitched round the outside circle for the 
spectators; in the centre is the Imam's camp, and the 
day ends with its conflagration. 

Nor are there wanting pieces which carry on the 
sitory beyond the death of Hussein. One which pro- 
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duces an extraordinary effect is The Christian DamseL 
The camage is over, the enemy are gone. To the 
awe-struck beholders, the scene shows the silent piain 
6f Kerbela and the tombs of the martyrs. Their bodies, 
füll of wounds, and with weapons sticking in them still, 
äre exposed to view; but around them all are crowns 
of buming candles, circles of light, to show that they 
have entered into glory. At one end of the sakou is a 
high tomb by itself ; it is the tomb of the Imam Hussein, 
and his pierced body is seen stretched out upon it A 
brilliant caravan enters, with cameis, soldiers, servants, 
and a young lady on horseback, in European costume, 
ör what passes in Persia for European costume. She 
halts near the tombs and proposes to encamp. Her 
servants try tö pitch a tent; but wherever they drive a 
pole into the ground, blood Springs up, and a groan of 
horrör bursts from the audience. Then the fair traveller, 
instead of encamping, mounts into the tägnumd, lies 
down to rest there, and falls asleep. Jesus Christ 
äppears to her, and makes known that this is Kerbela, 
and what has happened here. Meanwhile, an Arab of 
the desert, a Bedouin who had formerly received 
Hussein's bounty, comes stealthily, intent on plunder. 
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upon the sakou. He finds nothing, and in a paxoxysm 
of brutal fury he begins to ill-treat the corpses. Blood 
flows. The feeling of Asiatics about their dead is well 
known, and the horror of the audience rises to its 
height. Presently the ruffian assails and woiinds the 
corpse of the Imam himself, over whom white doves 
are hovering; the voice of Hussein, deep and moumful, 
calls from his tomb: "There is no God but GodV* 
The robber flies in terror; the angels, the prophets, 
Mahomet, Jesus Christ, Moses, the Imams, the holy 
women, all come upon the sakou, press round Hussein, 
load him with honours. The Christian damsel wakes, 
and embraces Islam, the Islam of the sect of the 
Shiahs. 

Another piece doses the whole story, by bringing 
the captive women and children of the Imam's family 
to Damascus, to the presence of the Caliph Yezid. It 
is in this piece that there comes the magnificent tableau, 
already mentioned, of the court of the caliph. The 
crown jewels are lent for it, and the dresses of the 
ladies of Yezid's court, represented by boys chosen 
for their good looks, are said to be worth thousands 
and thousands of pounds; but the audience see them 
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without favour, for this brilliant court of Yezid is cruel 
to the captives of Kerbela. The captives are thrust 
into a wretched dungeon under the palace walls; but 
the Caliph's wife had formerly been a slave of Maho- 
met's daughter Fatima, the mother of Hussein and 
Zeyneb. She goes to see Zeyneb in prison, her heart 
is touched, she passes into an agony of repentance, 
retums to her husband, upbraids him with his crimes, 
and intercedes for the women of the holy family, and 
for the children, who keep calling for the Imam 
Hussein. Yezid Orders his wife to be put to death, 
and sends the head of Hussein to the children. Sekyna, 
the Imam's youngest daughter, a child of four years 
cid, takes the beloved head in her arms, kisses it, 
and lies down beside it Then Hussein appears to her 
as in life: "Oh! my father," she cries, "where wast 
thou? I was hungry, I was cold, I was beaten — where 
wast thou?" But now she sees him again, and is 
happy. In the vision of her happiness she passes 
away out of this troublesome life, she enters into rest, 
and the piece ends with her mother and her aunts 
burying her. 

These are the martyrs of Kerbela; and these are 
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the sufferings which awaken in an Asiatic audience 
sympathy so deep and serious, transports so genuine 
of pity, löve, and gratitude, that to match them at all 
one must take the feelings raised at Ammergau. 
And now, where are we to look, in the subject-matter 
of the Persian passion-play, for the source of all this 
emotion? 

Couht Gk)bineau suggests that it is to be found in 
the feeling of patriotism; and that our Indo-European 
kinsmen, the Persians, conquered by the Semitic Ara- 
bians, find in the sufferings of Hussein a portrait 
of their own martyrdom. "Hussein," says Coimt 
Gobineau, "is not only the son of Ali, he is the hus- 
band of a princess of the blood of the Persian kings; 
he, his father Ali, the whole body of Imams taken 
together, represent the nation, represent Persia, in- 
vaded, ill-treated, despoiled, stripped of its inhabit- 
änts, by the Arabians. The right which is insulted 
and violated in Hussein, is identified with the right 
of Persia. The Arabians, the Turks, the Afghans, — 
Persia's implacable and hereditary enemies, — recog- 
nise Yezid as legitimate caliph; Persia finds therein 
an excuse for hating them the more, and identifies 
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terself the more with the usurper's victims. It is 
patriotism therefore, which has taken the form, here, 
of the drama to express itself." No doubt there is 
much truth in what Count Gobineau thus says; and 
it is certain that the division of Shiahs and Siinis has 
its true cause in a division of races, rather than in a 
difference of religious belief. 

Bnt I confess that if the interest of the Persian 
passion-plays häd seemed to me to lie solely in the 
(hirious evidence they aflford of the workings of 
patriotic feeling in a conquered people, I should 
hardly have occupied myself with them at all this 
length. I believe that they point to something much 
more interesting. What this is, I cannot do more 
than simply indicate; but indicate it I will, in con- 
clusion, and then leave the Student of human nature 
to follow it out for himself. 

When Mahomet's cousin Jaffer, and others of his 
first converts, persecuted by the idolaters of Mecca, 
fled in the year of our era 615, seven years before the 
Hegira, into Abyssinia, and took refuge with the King 
of that country, the people of Mecca sent after the 
fugitives to demand that they should be given up to 
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them. Abyssinia was then already Christian. The 
king asked Jafifer and his companions what was this 
new religion for which they had left their country. 
Jaffer answered; "We were plunged in the darkness 
of ignorance, we were worshippers of idols. Given 
over to all our passions, we knew no law but that of 
the strengest, when God raised up among us a man 
of our own race, of noble descent, and long held in 
esteem by us for his virtues. This apostle called 
US to believe in one God, to worship God only, to 
reject the superstitions of our fathers, to despise 
divinities of wood and stone. He commanded us to 
eschew wickedness, to be truthful in speech, faithful 
to our engagements, kind and helpful to our relations 
and neighbours. He bade us respect the chastity of 
women, and not to rob the orphan. He exhorted us 
to prayer, alms-giving, and fasting. We believed in 
his mission, and we accepted the doctrines and the 
rule of life which he brought to us from God. For 
this our countrjrmen have persecuted us; and now 
they want to make us retum to their idolatry." The 
king of Abyssinia refused to surrender the fugitives, 
and then, tuming again to Jaffer, after a few more 
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explanations, he picked up a straw from the ground, 
and Said to him: "Between your religion and ours 
there is not the thickness of this straw difFerence." 

That is not quite so; yet thus much we may 
affirm, that Jaffer's account of the religion of Mahomet 
is a great deal truer than the accounts of it which are 
commonly current amongst us. Indeed, for the credit 
of humanity, as more than a hundred millions of men 
are said to profess the Mahometan religion, one is 
glad to think so. To populär opinion ever3rwhere, 
religion is proved by miracles. All religions but a 
man's own are utterly false and vain; the authors of 
them are mere impostors; and the miracles which are 
said to attest them, fictitious. We forget that this is 
a game which two can play at; although the believer 
of each religion always imagines the prodigies which 
attest bis own religion to be fenced by a guard 
granted to them alone. Yet how much more safe is 
it, as well as more fruitful, to look for the main con- 
firmation of a religion in its intrinsic correspondence 
with urgent wants of human nature, in its profound 
necessity! Differing religions will then be found to 
have much in common, but this will be an additional 
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proof of the vaJue of that religion which does most 
for that which is thus commonly recognised as salutaiy 
and necessary. In Christendom one need not go 
about to establish that the religion of the Hebrews is 
a better religion than the religion of the Arabs, er 
that the Bible is a greater book than the Koran. The 
Bible grew, the Koran was made; there lies the im- 
mense difiference in depth and truth between them! 
This very inferiority may make the Koran, for certain 
purposes and for people at a low stage of mental 
growth, a more powerful instrument than the Bible. 
From the circumstances of its origin, the Koran has 
the intensely dogmatic character, it has the perpetual 
insistence on the motive of future rewards and punish- 
ments, the palpable exhibition of paradise and hell, 
which the Bible has not Among the little known 
and little advanced races of the great African con- 
tinent, the Mahometan missionaries, by reason of the 
sort of power which this character of the Koran gives, 
are said to be more successful than ours. Neverthe- 
less even in Africa it will assuredly one day be mani- 
fest, that whereas the Bible-people trace themselves 
to Abraham through Isaac, and the Koran-people 
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trace themselves to Abraham through Ishmael, the 
difFerence between the religion of the Bible and the 
religion of the Koran is almost as the difference be- 
tween Isaac and Ishmael. I mean that the seriousness 
about 4hteousn..^ ^whiXV^^^^T^^hatred "of 
idolatry really means, and the profound and inex- 
haustible doctrines that the righteous Etemal lovetii 
righteousness, that there is no peace for the wicked, 
that the righteous is an everlasting foundation, are^ 
exhibited and inculcated in the Old Testament with 
an authority, majesty, and truth which leave the 
Koran immeasurably behind, and which, the more 
mankind grows and gains light, the more will be feit 
to have no fellows. Mahomet was no doubt acquainted 
with the Jews and their documents, and gained 
something from this source for his religion. But his 
religion is not a mere plagiarism from Judea, any 
more than it is a mere mass of falsehood. No; in 
the seriousness, elevation, and moral energy of him- 
self and of that Semitic race from which he sprang 
and to which he spoke, Mahomet mainly found that 
scom and hatred of idolatry, that sense of the worth 
and truth of righteousness, judgment, and justice, 
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which make the real greatness of him and his Koran, 
and which are thus rather an independent testimony 
to the essential doctrines of the Old Testament, than 
a plagiarism from them. The world needs righteous- 
ness, and the Bible is the grand teacher of it, but for 
certain times and certain men Mahomet too, in his 
way, was a teacher of righteousness. 

But we know how the Old Testament conception 
of righteousness ceased with time to have the fresh- 
ness and force of an intuition, became something 
petrified, narrow, and formal, needed renewing. We 
know how Christianity renewed it, carrying into these 
hard waters of Judaism a sort of warm gulf-stream of 
tender emotion, due chiefly to qualities which may 
be summed up as those of inwardness, mildness, and 
self-renouncement Mahometanism had no such re- 
newing. It began with a conception of righteousness, 
lofty indeed, but narrow, and which we may call old 
Jewish; and there it remained. It is not a feeling 
religion. No one would say that the virtues of gentle- 
ness, mildness, and self-sacrifice were its virtues; and 
the more it went on, the more the faults of its original 
narrow basis became visible , more and more it became 
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ßerce and militant, less and less was it amiable. Now, 
what are Ali, and Hassan, and Hussein and the Imams, 
but an insurrection of noble and pious natures against 
this hardness and aridity of- the religion round them? 
an insurrection making its authors seem weak, helpless, 
^d unsuccessful to the world and amidst the struggles 
of the world, but enabling them to know the joy and 
peace for which the world thirsts in vain, and inspiring 
in the heart of mankind an irresistible sympathy. "The 
twelve Imams," says Gibbon, "Ali, Hassan, Hussein, 
and the lineal descendants of Hussein, to the ninth 
generation, without arms, treasures, or subjects, succes- 
sively enjoyed the veneration of the people. Their 
names were often the pretence of sedition and civil 
war; but these royal saints despised the pomp of the 
World, submitted to the will of God and the injustice 
pf man, and devoted their innocent lives to the study 
^d practice of religion." 

Abnegation and mildness, based on the depth of 
the inner life, and visited by unmerited misfortune, 
inade the power of the first and famous Imams, Ali, 
Hassan, and Hussein, over the populär imagination. 
**0 brother," said Hassan, as he was dying of poison, 
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to Hussein who sought to find out and punish his 
murderer, "O brother, let him alone tili he and I meet 
together before Godl" So his father Ali had stood 
back from his rights instead of snatching at them. 
So of Hussein himself it was said by his successful 
rival, the usurping Caliph Yezid: "God loved Hussein, 
but he would not suffer him to attain to anything!* 
They might attain to nothing, they were too pure, these 
great ones of the world as by birth they were; but the 
people, which itself also can attain to so little, loved 
them all the better on that account, loved them for 
their abnegation and mildness, feit that they were dear 
to God, that God loved them, and that they and their 
lives fiUed a void in the severe religion of Mahomet 
These saintly self-deniers, these resigned sufferers, who 
would not strive nor cry, supplied a tender and 
pathetic side in Islam. The conquered Persians, a 
more mobile, more impressionable, and gentler race 
than their concentrated, narrow, and austere Semitic 
conquerors feit the need of it most, and gave most 
prominence to the ideals which satisfied the need; but 
in Arabs and Turks also, and in all the Mahometan 
World, Ali and his sons excite enthusiasm and afifection. 
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Round the central sufferer, Hussein, has coine to group 
itself ever3rthing which is most tender and touching. 
His person brings to the Mussulman's mind the most 
human side of Mahomet himself, his fondness for 
children, — for Mahomet had loved to nurse the little 
Hussein on his knee, and to show him from the pulpit 
to his people. The Family of the Tent is füll of women 
and diildren, and their devotion and sufferings, — blame- 
less and saintly women, lovely and innocent children. 
There, too, are lovers with their story, the beauty and 
the love of youth; and all foUow the attraction of the 
pure and resigned Imam, all die for him. The tender 
pathos from all these flows into the pathos from him 
and enhances it, until finally there arises for the populär 
Imagination an immense ideal of mildness and seif- 
sacrifice, melting and overpowering the soul. 

Even for us, to whom almost all the names are 
Strange, whose interest in the places and persons is 
faint, who have them before us for a moment to-day, 
to see them again, probably, no more for ever, — even 
for US, unless I err greatly, the power and pathos of 
this ideal are recognisable. What must they be for 
those to whom every name is familiär, and calls up 
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the most solemn and cherished associations; who have 
had their adoring gaze fixed all their lives upon this 
exemplar of self-denial and gentleness, and who have 
no other? If it was superfluous to say to English 
people that the religion of the Koran has not the 
value of the religion of the Old Testament, still more 
is it superfluous to say that the religion of the Imams 
has not the value of Christianity. The character and 
discourse of Jesus Christ possess, I have elsewhere 
often Said, two signal powers: mildness and sweet 
reasonableness. The latter, the power which so puts 
before our view duty of every kind as to give it the 
force of an intuition, as to make it seem, — to make 
the total sacrifice of our ordinary seif seem, — the most 
simple, natural, winning, necessary thing in the world, 
has been hitherto applied with but a very limited 
ränge, it is destined to an infinitely wider application, 
and has a fruitfulness which will yet transform the 
World. Of this the Imams have nothing, except so 
far as all mildness and self-sacrifice have in them 
something of sweet reasonableness and are its indis- 
pensable preliminary. This they have, mildness and 
self-sacrifice; and we have seen what an attraction i 
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exercises. Could we ask for a stronger testimony to 
Christianity? Could we wish for any sign more con- 
vincing, that Jesus Christ was indeed, what Christians 
call him, the desire of all nations? So salutary, so 
necessary is what Christianity contains, that a religion, 
— a great, powerful, successful religion, — arises with- 
out it, and the missing virtue forces its way in! 
Christianity may say to these Persian Mahometans, 
with their gaze fondly tumed towards the martyred 
Imams, what in our Bible God says by Isaiah to Cyrus, 
their great ancestor: — "I girded thee, though ihou hast 
not known me," It is a long way from Kerbela to 
Calvary; but the sufferers of Kerbela hold aloft to 
the eyes of millions of our race the lesson so loved by 
the sufferer of Calvary. For he said: "Leam of me, 
that I am mild, and lowly of heart; and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls** 
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J O U B E R T. 

Why should we ever treat of äny dead authors but 
the famous ones? Mainly for this reason: becausö, 
from these famous personages, home or foreign, whom 
we all know so well, and of whom so much has been 
Said, the amount of Stimulus which they contain for 
US has been in a great measure disengaged; people 
have formed their opinion about them, and do not 
readily change it. One may write of them afresh, 
combat received opinions about them, even interest 
one's readers in so doing; but the interest one's 
readers receive has to do, in general, rather with the 
treatment than with the subject; they are susceptible 
of a lively impression rather of the course of the dis- 
cussion itself, — its tums, vivacity, and novelty, — ^than 
of the genius of the author who is the occasion of it. 
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And yet what is really precious and inspiring, in all 
that we get from literature, except this sense of an 
immediate contact with genius itself, and the Stimulus 
towards what is true and excellent which we derive 
from it? Now in literature, besides the eminent men 
of genius who have had their deserts in the way of 
fame, besides the eminent men of ability who have 
often had far more than their deserts in the way of 
fame, there are a certain number of personages who 
have been real men of genius , — by which I mean, that 
they have had a genuine gift for what is true and 
excellent, and are therefore capable of emitting a life- 
giving Stimulus, — but who, for some reason or other, 
in most cases for very valid reasons, have remained 
obscure, nay, beyond a narrow circle in their own 
country, imknown. It is salutary from time to time to 
come across a genius of this kind, and to extract his 
honey. Often he has more of it for us, as I have al- 
ready ßaid, than greater men; for, though it is by no 
means true that from what is new to us there is most to 
be leamt, it is yet indisputably true that from what is 
new to US we in general leam most. 

Of a genius of this kind, Joseph Joubert, I am now 
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going to speak. His name is, I believe, almost unknown 
in England; and even in France, his native country, it 
is not famous. M. Sainte-Beuve has given of him one 
of his incomparable portxaits; but, — besides that even 
M. Sainte-Beuve's writing3 are far less known amongst 
US than they deserve to be, — every country has its own 
point of view from which a remarkable author may 
most profitably be seen and studied. 

Joseph Joubert was born (and his date should be 
remarked) in 1754, at Montignac, a little town in 
P^rigord. His father was a doctor with small means 
and a large family; and Joseph, the eldest, had his 
own way to make in the world. He was for eight 
years, as pupil first, and afterwards as an assistant- 
master, in the public school of Toulouse, then managed 
by the Jesuits, who seem to have left in him a most 
favourable opinion, not only of their tact and address, 
but of their really good qualities as teachers and 
directors. Compelled by the weakness of his health 
to give up, at twenty-two, the profession of teaching, 
he passed two important years of his life in hard study, 
at home at Montignac; and came in 1778 to try his 
fortune in the literary world of Paris, then perhaps the 
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most tempting field whidi has ever yet presented itself 
to a young man of letters. He knew Diderot, D'Alem-' 
bert, Marmontel, Laharpe; he became intimate with 
one of the celebrities of the next literary generation, 
then, like himself, a young man, — Chateaubriand's 
friend, the future Grand Master of the University, 
Fontanes. But, even then, it began to be remarked 
of him, that M. Joubert, "s'inquUiait de perfection hien 
plus qiie de gloire — cared far more about perfecting 
himself than about making himself a reputation." His 
severity of morals may perhaps have been rendered 
easier to him by the delicaqr of his health; but the 
delicacy of his health will not by itself account for his 
changeless preference of being to seeming, knowing 
to showing, studying to Publishing; for what terrible 
public performers have some invalids been! This 
preference he retained all through his life, and it is 
by this that he is characterised. "He has chosen,'* 
Chateaubriand (adopting Epicurus's famous words) 
Said of him, "to hide his life'' Of a life which its 
owner was beut on hiding there can be but little to 
teil. Yet the only two public incidents of Joubert's 
life, slight as they are, do all concerned in them so 
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much credit that they deserve mention. In 1790 the 
Constituent Assembly made the office of justice of 
the peace elective thioughout France. The people of 
Montignac retained such an Impression of the charader 
of their young townsman, — one of Plutarch's men of 
virtue, as he had lived amongst them, simple, studious, 
severe, — ^that, though he had left them for years, they 
elected him in his absence without his knowing any- 
thing about it The appointment little suited Jouberf s 
wishes or tastes; but at such a moment he thought 
it wrong to decline it He held it for two years, the 
legal term, discharging its duties with a firmness and 
integrity whirh were long remembered; and then, 
when he went out of office, his fellow-townsmen re- 
elected him. But Joubert thought that he had now 
accomplished his duty towards them, and he went 
back to the retirement which he loved. That seems 
to me a little episode of the great French Revolution 
*worth remembering. The sage who was asked by the 
king, why sages were seen at the doors of kings, but 
not kings at the doors of sages, replied, that it was 
because sages know what was good for them, and 
kings did not But at Montignac the king — for in 
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;1790 the people in France was king with a vengeance 
« — knew what was good for him, and came to the door 
of the sage. 

The other incident was this. When Napoleon, in 

1809 9 reorganised the pubUc instruction of France, 

founded the University, and made M. de Fontanes 

its Grand Master, Fontanes had to submit to the 

Emperor a list of persons to form the Council or 

governing body of the new University. Third on 

his list, after two distinguished names, Fontanes 

placed the unknown name of Joubert "This name," 

he said in his * accompanying memorandum to the 

Emperor, "is not known as the two fiupt axe; and 

yet this is the nomination to which I attach most 

importance. I have known M. Joubert all my life. 

His character and intelligence are of the very highest 

Order. I shall rejoice if your Majesty will accept 

my guarantee for him." Napoleon trusted his Grand 

Master, and Joubert became a councillor of the 

University. It is something that a man, elevated to 

the highest posts of State, should not forget his 

obscure friends: or that, if he remembers and places 

i 

them, he should regard in placing them their merit 
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rather than their obscurity. It is more, in the eyes 
ofthose whom the necessities, real or supposed, ofa 
pohiical System have long familiarised with such 
cynical disregard of fitness in the distribution of office, 
to see a minister and his master alike zealous, in 
giving away places, to give them to the best men to be 
found. 

Between 1792 and 1809 Joubert had married 
His life was passed between Villeneuve-sur-Yonne> 
where his wife's family lived, — a pretty little Bur- 
gundian town, by which the Lyons railroad now 
passes, — and Paris. Here, in a house in the Rue 
St.-Honor6, • in a room very high up, and admitting 
plenty of the light which he so loved, — a room from 
which he saw, in his own words, "a great deal of sky 
and very little earth," — among the treasures of a 
library collected with infinite pains, taste, and skill, 
from which every book he thought ill of was rigidly j 
excluded, — he never would possess either a complete 
Voltaire or a complete Rousseau, — the happiest hours 
of his life were passed. In the cirde of one of those 
women who leave a sort of perfume in literary his* 
tory, and who have the gift of inspiring successive 
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generations of readers with an indescribable regret 
not to have knowui them, — Pauline de Montmorin, 
Madame de Beaumont, — he had become intimate with 
nearly all which at that time, in the Paris world of 
letters or of society, was most attractive and promising. 
Amongst his acquaintances one only misses the names 
of Madame de Staöl and Benjamin Constant. Neither 
pf them was to his taste, and with Madame de Staöl 
he always refused to become acquainted; he thought 
she had more vehemence than truth, and more heat 
than light. 

Years went on, and his friends became conspicuous 

authors or statesmen; but Joubert remained in the 

shade. His Constitution was of such fragility that 

how he lived so long, or accomplished so much as 

he did, is a wonder: his soul had, for its basis of 

Operations, hardly any body at all: both from his 

stomach and from his ehest he seems to have had 

constant suffering, though he lived by rule, and was 

as abstemious as a Hindoo. Often, after overwork in 

thinking, reading, or talking, he remained for days 

together in a State of utter prostration, — condemned 

to absolute silence and inaction; too. happy if the 
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agitation of his mind would become quiet also, and 
let him have the repose of which he stood in so much 
need. With this weakness of health, these repeated 
suspensions of energy, he was incapäble of the pro- 
longed contention of spirit necessary for the creation 
of great works. But he read and thought immensely; 
he was an unwearied note-taker, a charming letter- 
writer; above all, an excellent and dehghtful talker. 
The gaiety and amenity of his natural disposition 
were inexhaustible; and his spirit, too, was of 
astonishing elasticity; he seemed to hold on to life 
by a Single thread only, but that single thread was 
very tenacious. More and more, as his soul and 
knowledge ripened more and more, his friends pressed 
to his room in the Rue St.-Honore; often he received 
them in bed, for he seldom rose before three o'clock 
in the aftemoon; and at his bedroom-door, on his 
bad days, Madame Joubert stood sentry, trying, not 
always with success, to keep back the thirsty comers 
from the fountain which was forbidden to flow. Fon- 
tanes did nothing in the University without Consulting 
him, and Joubert^s ideas and pen were always at his 
friend's Service. 
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When he was in the country, at Villeneuve, the 
yo\mg priests of his neighbourhood used to resort to 
him, in order to profit by his hbrary and by his con- 
versation. He, like our Coleridge, was particularly 
qualified to attract men of this kind and to benefit 
them: retaining perfect independence of mind, he 
was a religious philosopher. As age came on, his 
infirmities became more and more overwhehning; some 
of his friends, too, died; others became so immersed 
in politics, that Joubert, who hated politics, saw them 
seldomer than of old; but the moroseness of age 
and infirmity never touched him, and he never quar- 
relled with a friend or lost one. From these miseries 
he was preserved by that quality in him of which 
I have already spoken; a quality which is best ex- 
pressed by a Word, not of common use in English, — 
alas, we have too little in our national character of 
the quality which this word expresses, — his inbom, 
his constant amenity. He lived tili the year 1824. 
On the 4th of May in that year he died, at the age 
of seventy. A day or two after his death M. de 
Chateaubriand inserted in the Journal des Debats a 
Short notice of him, perfect for its feeling, grace, and 
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propriety. Ort ne vit dans la mimoire du monde, he 
%says and says txuly, que par des traveaux pour le monde, 
— "a man can live in the world's memory only by 
what he has done for the world/' But Chateaubriand 
used the privilege which his great name gave him to 
assert, delicately but firmly, Joubert's real and rare 
merits, and to teil the world what manner of man had 
just left it. 

Joubert's papers were accumulated in boxes and 
drawers. He had not meant them for publication; 
it was very difficult to sort them and to prepare them 
for it. Madame Joubert, his widow, had a scruple 
about giving them a pijblicity which her husband, she 
feit, would never have permitted. But, as her own 
end approached, the natural desire to leave of so 
remarkable a spirit some enduring memorial, some 
memorial to outlast the admiring recoUection of the 
living who were so fast passing away, made her yield 
to the entreaties of his friends, and allow the printing, 
but for private circulation only, of a volume of his 
fragments. Chateaubriand edited it; it appeared in 
1838, fourteen years after Joubert's death. The 
volume attracted the attention of those who were best 
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ütted to appreciate it, and profoundly impressed them. 
M Sainte-Beuve gave of it, in the Revue des Deux . 
Mondes, the admirable notice of which I have already 
spoken; and so much curiosity was excited about 
[oubert, that the collection of. his fragments, enlarged 
by many additions, was at last published for the benefit 
Df the World in general. It has since been twice re- 
printed. The first or preliminary chapter has some 
fancifulness and affectation in it; the reader should 
begin with the second. 

I have likened Joubert to Coleridge; and indeed 

the points of resemblance between the two men are 

aumerous. Both of them great and celebrated talkers, 

foubert attracting pilgrims to his upper Chamber in 

the Rue St-Honor6, as Coleridge attracted pilgrims 

to Mr. Gilman's at Highgate; both of them desultory 

and incomplete writers, — here they had an outward 

likeness with one another. Both of them passionately 

devoted to reading in a class of books, and to thinking 

on a class of subjects, out of the beaten line of the 

reading and thought of their day; both of them 

ardent students and critics of old literature, poetry, 

and the metaphysics of religion; both of them curious 
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explorers of words, and of the latent significance 
hidden under the populär use of them; both of 
them, in a certain sense, conservative in religion 
and politics, by antipathy to the narrow and shallow 
foolishness of vulgär modern liberalism; — here they 
had their inward and real likeness. But that in 
which the essence of their likeness consisted is this 
— that they both had from nature an ardent impulse 
for seeking the genuine truth on all matters they 
thought about, and a gifl for finding it and recog- 
nising it when it was foimd. To have the impulse 
for seeking this truth is mudi rarer than most people 
think; to have the gift for finding it is, I need not 
say, veiy rare indeed. By this they have a spiritual 
relationship of the dosest kind with one another, and 
they become, each of them, a source of Stimulus and 
progress for all of us. 

Coleridge had less delicacy and penetration than 
Joubert, but more richness and power; his produc- 
tion, though far inferior to what his nature at first 
seemed to promise, was abundant and varied. Yet 
in all his production how mudi is there to dissatisfy 
us! How many reserves must be made in praising 
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either his poetry, or his criticism, or his philosophy! 
How little either of his poetry, or of his criticism, or 
of his philosophy, can we expect permanently to 
stand! But that which will stand of Coleridge is 
this: the Stimulus of his continual eflfort,; — not a 
moral efFort, for he had no morals, — but of his con- 
tinual instinctive effort, crowned often with rieh 
success, to get at and to lay bare the real truth of 
his matter in hand, whether that matter were literary, 
or philosophical, or political, or religious; and this in 
a country where at that moment such an effort was 
almost unknown; where the most powerful minds 
threw themselves upon poetry, which conveys truth, 
indeed, but conveys it indirectly; and where ordi- 
nary minds were so habituated to do without think- 
ing altogether, to regard considerations of established 
routine and practica! convenience as paramount, that 
any attempt to introduce within the domain of these 
the disturbing dement of thought, they were prompt 
to resent as an outrage. Coleridge's great usefulness 
lay in his supplying in England, for many years and 
under critical circumstances, by the spectacle of this 

effort of his, a Stimulus to all minds capable of profit- 

8* 
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ing by it; in the generation which grew up around 
him. His action will still be feit as long as the need 
för it continues. When, with the cessation of the 
need the action too has ceased, Coleridge's memory, 
in spite of the disesteem — nay, repugnance — ^which 
his character may and must inspire, will yet for ever 
remain invested with that interest and gratitude which 
invests the memory of founders. 

M. de R^musat, indeed, reproaches Coleridge with 
his jugements saugrenus; the criticism of a gifted truth- 
finder ought not to be saugrenu, so on this reproach 
we must pause for a moment. Saugrenu is a rather 
vulgär French word, but, like many other vulgär 
words, very expressive; used as an epithet for a 
judgment, it means something like impudently absurd, 
The hterary judgments of one nation about another 
are very apt to be saugrenus, It is certainly true, as 
M. Sainte-Beuve remarks in answer to Goethe's com- 
plaint against the French that they have undervalued 
Du Bartas, that as to the estimate of its own authors 
every nation is the best judge; the positive estimate 
of them, be it understood, not, of course, the estimate 
of them in comparison with the authors of other ' 
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nations. Therefore a foreigner's judgments about 
the intrinsic merit of a nation's authors will gener- 
ally, when at complete variance with that nätion's 
own, be wrong; but there is a permissible wrongness 
in these matters, and to tbat permissible wrongness 
there is a limit. When that limit is exceeded, the 
wrong judgment becomes more than wrong, it be- 
comes saugrenu, or impudently absurd. For instance, 
the high estimate which the French have of Racine 
is probably in great measure deserved; or, to take a 
yet stronger case, even the high estimate which 
Joubert had of the Abb^ Delille is probably in great 
measure deserved; but the common disparaging judg- 
ment passed on Racine by English readers is not 
saugrenu, still less is that passed by them on the 
Abb6 Delille saugrenu, because the beauty of Racine, 
and of Delille too, so far as Delille's beauty goes, is 
eminently in their language, and this is a beauty 
which a foreigner cannot perfectly seize; — this beauty 
of diction, apicihus verborum ligata, as M. Sainte- 
Beuve, quoting Quintilian, says of Chateaubriand's. 
As to Chateaubriand himself, again, the common 
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English judgment, which stamps him as a mere 
shallow rhetorician, all froth and vanity, is certainly 
wrong; one may even wonder that we English should 
judge Chateaubriand so wrongly, for his power goes 
far beyond beauty of diction; it is a power, as 
well, of passion and sentiment, and this sort of power 
the English can perfectiy well appreciate. One pro- 
duction of Chateaubriand's, Reni, is akin to the most 
populär productions of Byron, — to the Childe Harold 
or Manfred, — in spirit, equal to them in power, 
superior to them in form. But this work, I hardly 
know why, is almost unread in England. And only 
consider this criticism of Chateaubriand's on the true 
pathetic! "It is a dangerous mistake, sanctioned, like 
so many other dangerous mistakes, by Voltaire, to sup- 
pose that the best works of imagination are those which 
draw most tears. One could name this or that melo- 
drama, which no one would like to own having written, 
and which yet harrows the feelings far more than the 
^neid, The true tears are those which are called 
forth by the beauty of poetry; there must be as much 
admiration in them as sorrow. They are the tears 
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which come to our eyes when Priam says to Achilles, 
StXtjv d*, oV ovnco . . . — 'And I have endured, — the 
Uke whereof no soul upon the earth hath yet endured, 
— ^to carry to my Ups the hand pf him who slew my 
child;' or when Joseph cries out: 'I am Joseph your 
brother, whom ye sold into Egypt'" Who does not 
feel that the man who wrote that was no shallow 
zhetorician, but a bom man of genius, with the true 
instinct of genius for what is really admirable? Nay, 
take these words of Chateaubriand, an old man of 
eighty, d3ring, amidst the noise and bustle of the 
ignoble revolution of February 1848: "Mon Dieu, mon 
Dieu, quand donc serai-je d61ivr6 de tout ce monde, ce 
bruit; quand donc, quand donc cela finira-t-il?" Who, 
with any ear, does not feel that those are not the 
accents of a trumpery rhetorician, but of a rieh and 
puissant nature, — the cry of the dying lion? I repeat 
it, Chateaubriand is most ignorantly underrated in 
England; and we English are capable of rating him 
far more correctly if we kne^ him better. Still 
Chateaubriand has such real and great faults, he 
falls so decidedly beneath the rank of the truly 
greatest authors, that the depreciatory judgment passed 
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on him in England, though Ignorant and wrong, can 
hardly be said to transgress the limits of permissible 
ignorance; it is not a jugement saugrenu. But when a 
critic denies genius to a literature which has produced 
Bossuet and Moli^re, he passes the bounds; and 
Coleridge's judgments on French literature and the 
French genius are undoubtedly, as M. de R^musat calls 
them, saugrenus. 

And yet, such is the impetuosity of our poor 
human nature, such its proneness to rush to a ded- 
sion with imperfect knowledge, that his having de- 
livered a saugrenu judgment or two in his life by no 
means proves a man not to have had, in comparison 
with his fellow-men in general, a remarkable gift for 
truth, or disqualifies him for being, by virtue of that 
gift, a source of vital Stimulus for us. Joubert had 
far less smoke and turbid vehemence in him than 
Coleridge; he had also a far keener sense of what 
was absurd. But Joubert can write to M. M0I6 (the 
M. M0I6 who was afterwards Louis Philippe's well- 
known minister): "As to your Milton, whom the 
merit of the Abb6 Delille" (the Abb6 Delille trans- 
lated Paradise Lost) "makes me admire, and with 
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whom I have nevertheless still plenty of fault to find, 
why, I should like to know, are you scandalised that 
I have not enabled myself to read him? I don't 
understand the language in which he writes, and I 
don't much care to. If he is a poet one cannot put 
up with, even in the prose of the younger Racine, am 
I to blame for that? If by force you mean beauty 
manifesting itself with power, I maintain that the Abb6 
Delille has more force than Milton." That, to be 
sure, is a petulant outburst in a private letter; it is 
not, like Coleridge's, a deliberate proposition in a 
printed philosophical essay. But is it possible to 
imagine a more perfect specimen of a saugrenu judg- 
ment? It is even worse than Coleridge's, because it 
is saugrenu with reasons. That, however, does not 
prevent Joubert from having been really a man of 
extraordinary ardour in the search for truth, and of 
extraordinary fineness in the perception of it; and so 
was Coleridge. 

Joubert had around him in France an atmosphere 
of literary, philosophical, and religious opinion as 
alien to him as that in England was to Coleridge. 
This is what makes Joubert, too, so remarkable, and 
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it is on this account that I begged the reader to 
remark his date. He was bom in 1754; he died in 
1824. He was thus in the fulness of his powers at 
the beginning of the present Century, at the epoch of 
Napoleon's consulate. The French criticism of that 
day — the criticism of Laharpe's successors, of Geofl5x)y 
and his colleagues in the Journal des Dubais — ^had a 
dryness very unlike the telling vivacity of the early 
Edinburgh reviewers, their contemporaries, but a funda- 
mental narrowness, a want öf genuine insight, much on 
a par with theirs. Joubert, like Coleridge, has no 
respect for the dominant oracle; he treats his Geoffroy 
with about as little deference as Coleridge treats his 
Jeffrey. "Geoffroy," he sa3rs in an article in the 
Journal des Dibats criticising Chateaubriand's GMe du 
Christianisme — "Geoflfroy in this article begins by 
holding out his paw prettily enough; but he ends by a 
volley of kicks, which lets the whole world see but too 
clearly the four iron shoes of the four-footed animaL" 
There is, however, in France a sympathy with in- 
tellectual activity for its own sake, and for the sake of 
its inherent pleasurableness and beauty, keener than 
any which exists in England; and Joubert had more 
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effect in Paris, — though his conversation was his only 
weapon, and Coleridge wielded besides his conversa- 
tion his pen, — than Coleridge had or could have in 
London. I mean, a more immediate, appreciable 
effect; an effect not only upon the young and enthusi- 
astiCy to whom the future belongs, but upon formed 
and important personages to whom the present belongs, 
and who are actually moving society. He owed this 
partly to his real advantages over Coleridge. If he 
had, as I have already said, less power and richness 
than his English parallel, he had more tact and 
Penetration. He was more possihle than Coleridge; his 
doctrine was more intelligible than Coleridge's, more 
receivable. And yet with Joubert, the striving after a 
consummate and attractive cleamess of expression came 
from no mere frivolous dislike of labour and inability 
for going deep, but was a part of his native love of 
truth and perfection. The delight of his life he found 
in truth, and in the satisfaction which the enjo)dng of 
truth gives to the spirit; and he thought the truth was 
never really and worthily said, so long as the least 
cloud, clumsiness, and repulsiveness hung about the 
expression of it. 
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Some of his best passages are those in which he 
upholds this doctrine. Even metaph)rsics he would 
not allow to remain difficult and abstract: so long 
as they spoke a professional jargon, the language of 
the schools, he maintained, — and who shall gainsay 
him? — ^that metaphysics were imperfect; or, at any 
rate, had not yet reached their ideal perfection. 

"The true science of metaphysics," he says, "con- 
sists not in rendering abstract that which is sensible, 
but in rendering sensible that which is abstract; ap- 
parent that which is hidden; imaginable, if so it may 
be, that which is only intelligible; and intelligible, 
finally, that which an ordinary attention fails to seize." 

And therefore: — 

"Distrust, in books on metaphysics, words which 
have not been able to get currency in the world, and 
are only calculated to form a special language." 

Nor would he sufTer common words to be em- 
ployed in a special sense by the schools: — 

"Which is the best, if one wants to be useful 
and to be really imderstood, to get one's words in 
the world, or to get them in the schools. I main- 
tain that the good plan is to employ words in their 
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populär sense rather than in their philosophical 
sense; and the better plan still, to employ them in 
their natural sense rather than in their populär sense. 
By their natural sense, I mean the populär and uni- 
versal acceptation of them brought to that which in 
this is essential and invariable. To prove a thing by 
definition proves nothing, if the definition is purely 
philosophical; for such definitions only bind him 
who makes them. To prove a thing by definition, 
when the definition expresses the uecessary, inevit- 
able, and clear idea which the world at large attaches 
to the object, is, on the contrary, all in all; because 
then what one does is simply to show people what 
they do really think, in spite of themselves and with- 
out knowing it. The rule that one is free to give to 
words what sense one will, and that the only thing 
needful is to be agreed upon the sense one gives 
them, is very well for the mere purposes of argumen- 
tation, and may be allowed in the schools where this 
sort of fencing is to be practised; but in the sphere 
of the true-bom and noble science of metaphysics, 
and in the genuine world of literature, it is good for 
nothing. One must never quit sight of realities, and 
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one must employ one's expressions simply as media, 
— as glasses, through which one's thoughts can be best 
made evident I know, by my own experience, how 
hard this nile is to follow; but I judge of its import- 
ance by the failure of every System of metaphysics. 
Not one of them has succeeded; for the simple reason, 
that in every one ciphers have been constantly used 
instead of values, artificial ideas instead of native 
ideas, Jargon instead of idiom." 

I do not know whether the metaphysician will ever 
adopt Joubert's rules; but I am sure that the man 
of letters, whenever he has to speak of metaphysics, 
will do well to adopt them. He, at any rate, must 
remember: — 

"It is by means of familiär words that style takes 
hold of the reader and gets possession of him. It is 
by means of these that great thoughts get currency 
and pass for true metal, like gold and silver which 
have had a recognised stamp put upon them. They 
beget confidence in the man who, in order to make 
his thoughts more clearly perceived, uses them; for 
people feel that such an employment of the language 
pf common human life betokens a man who knows 
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that life and its concems, and who keeps himself in 
contact with them. Besides, these words make a 
style frank and easy. They show that an author has 
long made the thought or the feeling expressed his 
mental food; that he has so assimilated them and 
familiarised them, that the most common expressions 
suffice him in Order to express ideas which have 
become every-day ideas to him by the length of time 
they have been in his mind. And lastly, what one 
says in such words looks more true; for, of all the 
words in use, none are so clear as those which we call 
common words; and cleamess is so eminently one of 
the characteristics of truth, that often it even passes 
for truth itself." 

These are not, in Joubert, mere counsels of rhetoric; 
they come from his accurate sense of perfection, from 
his having clearly seized the fine and just idea that 
beauty and light are properties of truth, and that 
truth is incompletely exhibited if it is exhibited with- 
out beauty and light: — 

"Be profound with clear terms and not with 
obscure terms. What is difficult will at last become 
easy; but as one goes deep into things, one mu^t 
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Still keep a charm, and one must carry into these 
dark depths of thought, into which speculation has 
only recently penetrated, the pure and antique clear- 
ness of centuries less leamed than ours, but with 
more light in them." 

And elsewhere he speaks of those "spirits, lovers 
of light, who, when they have an idea to put forth, 
brood long over it first, and wait patiently tili it 
shines, as BufTon enjoined, when he defined genius to 
be the aptitude for patience; spirits who know by 
experience that the driest matter and the duUest 
words hide within them the germ and spark of soroe 
brightness, like those fairy nuts in which were found 
diamonds if one broke the shell and was the right 
person; spirits who maintain that, to see and exhibit 
things in beauty, is to see and show things as in their 
essence they really are, and not as they exist for the 
eye of the careless, who do not look beyond the out- 
side; spirits hard to satisfy, because of a keen-sighted- 
ness in them, which makes them discem but too 
clearly both the modeis to be foUowed and those to 
be shunned; spirits active though meditative, who 
cannot rest except in sohd truths, and whom only 
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beauty can make happy; spirits far less concemed 
for glory than for perfection, who, because their art 
is long and life is short, often die without leaving a 
monument, having had their own inward sense of life 
and fruitfulness for their best reward." 

No doubt there is something a little too ethereal 

in all this, something which reminds one of Joubert's 

physical want of body and substance; no doubt, if a 

man wishes to be a great author, it is to consider too 

curiously, to consider as Joubert did; it is a mistake 

to spend so much of one's time in setting up one's 

ideal Standard of perfection, and in contemplating it. 

Joubert himself knew this very well: "I cannot build 

a house for my ideas," said he; "I have tried to do 

without words, and words take their revenge on me by 

their difficulty." "If there is a man upon earth 

tormented by the cursed desire to get a whole book 

into a page, a whole page into a phrase, and this 

phrase into one word, — that man is myself." "I can 

sow, but I cannot build." Joubert, however, makes no 

Claim to be a great author; by renouncing all ambition 

to be this, by not trying to fit his ideas into a house, 

by making no compromise with words in spite of their 

Essaus in Criiichm, II, 9 
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difficulty, by being quite single-minded in bis pursuit 
of perfection, perhaps he is enabled to get closer to 
the truth of the objects of his study, and to be of more 
Service to us by setting before us ideals, than if he 
had composed a celebrated work. I doubt whether, in 
an elaborate work on the philosophy of religion, he 
would have gpt his ideas about religion to shine, to use 
his own expression, as they shine when he utters them 
in perfect freedom. Penetration in these matters is 
valueless without soul, and soul is valueless without 
Penetration; both of these are delicate qualities, and, 
even ii;)L^ose who have them, easily lost; the chann of 
Joubert is, that he has and keeps both. Let us try and 
show that he does. 

"One should be fearful of being wrong in poetiy 
when one thinks differently from the poets, and in 
religion when one thinks differently from the saints. 

"There is a great difference between taking for 
idols Mahomet and Luther, and bowing down before 
Rousseau and Voltaire. People at any rate imagined 
they were obeying God when they foUowed Mahomet, 
and » the Scriptures when they hearkened to Luther. 
And perhaps one ought not too much to disparage 
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that inclination which leads mankind to put üito the 
hands of those whom it thinks the friends of God the 
direction and goverament of its heart and mind. It 
is the subjection to irreligious spirits which alone 
is fatal, and, in the füllest sense of the word, de- 
praving. 

"May I say it? It is not hard to know God, pro-[ 
vided one will not force oneself to define him. 

"Do not bring into the domain of reasoning that 

which belongs to our innermost feeling. State truths 

of sentiment, and do not try to prove them. There 

is a danger in such proofs; for in arguing it is neces- 

sary to treat that which is in question as something 

problematic: now that which we accustom ourselves 

to treat as problematic ends by appearing to us as 

really doubtful. In things that are visible and palpable, 

never prove what is believed already; in things that 

are certain and mysterious, — mysterious by their 

greatness and by their nature, — make people believe 

them, and do not prove them; in things that are 

matters of practice and duty, command, and do not 

explain. *Eear. God,' has made many men pious; the 

' proofs of the existence of God have made many men 

9* 
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atheists. From the defence Springs the attack; the 
advocate begets in bis hearer a wish to pick holes; 
and men are almost always led on, from the desire to 
contradict the doctor, to the desire to contradict the 
doctrine. Make truth lovely, and do not try to arm 
her; mankind will then be far less indined to contend 
with her. 

"Why is even a bad preacher almost always heard 
by the pious with pleasure? Because he talks to them 
ahout what they love. But you who have to expound 
religion to the children of this world, you who have 
to speak to them of that which they once loved per- 
haps, or which they would be glad to love, — remember 
that they do not love it yet, and to make them love it 
take heed to speak with power. 

"You may do what you like, mankind will believe 
no one but God; and he only can persuade mankind 
who believes that God has spoken to him. No one can 
give faith unless he has faith; the persuaded persuade, 
as the indulgent disarm. 

"The only happy people in the world are the good 
man, the sage, and, the saint; but the saint is happier 
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than either of the others, so much is man by his nature 
formed for sanctity." 

The same delicacy and penetration which he here 
shows in speaking of the inward essence of religion, 
Joubert shows also in speaking of its outward form, 
and of its manifestation in the world: — 

"Piety is not a religion, though it is the soul of 
all religions. A man has not a religion simply by 
having pious inclinations, any more than he has a 
country simply by having philanthropy. A man has 
not a country until he is a Citizen in a State, until he 
undertakes to follow and uphold certain laws, to obey 
certain magistrates, and to adopt certain ways of living 
and acting. 

"Religion is neither a theology nor a theosophy; 
it is more than all this; it is a discipline, a law, a yoke, 
an indissoluble engagement." 

Who, again, has ever shown with more truth and 
beauty the good and imposing side of the wealth and 
splendour of the Catholic Church, than Joubert in the 
following passage? — 

"The pomps and magnificence with which the 
durch is reproached are in truth the result and the 
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proof of her incomparable excellence. From whence, 
let me ask, have come this power of hers and these 
excessive riches, except from the enchantment into 
which she threw all the world? Ravished with her 
beauty, millions of men from age to age kept loading 
her with gifts, bequests, cessions. She had the talent 
of making herseif loved, and the talent of making men 
happy. It is that which wrought prodigies for her; it 
is from thence that she drew her power." 

"She had the talent of making herseif feared,**— 
one should add that too, in order to be perfectly just; 
but Joubert, because he is a true child of light, can 
see that the wonderful success of the Catholic Church 
must have been due really to her good rather than to 
her bad qualities; to her making herseif loved rather 
than to her making herseif feared. 

How striking and suggestive, again, is this remark 
on the Old and New Testaments: — 

. "The Old Testament teaches the knowledge of good 
and evil; the Gospel, on the other band, seems written 
for the predestinated; it is the book of innocence. The 
one is made for earth, the other seems made for heaven* 
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According as the one or the other of these books takes 
hold of a nation, what may be called the religious hu" 
mours of nations differ." 

So the British and North American Puritans are the 
children of the Old Testament, as Joachim of Flora 
and St. Francis are the children of the New. And does 
not the following maxim exactly fit the Church of Eng- 
land, of which Joubert certainly never thought when he 
was writing it? — "The austere sects excite the most 
enthusiasm at first; but the temperate sects have always 
been the most durable." 

And these remarks on the Jansenists and Jesuits, 
interesting in themselves, are still more interesting be- 
cause they touch matters we cannot well know at first- 
hand, and which Joubert, an impartial observer, had 
had the means of studying closely. We are apt to 
think of the Jansenists as having failed by reason of 
their merits; Joubert shows us how far their failure was 
due to their defects; — 

"We ought to lay stress upon what is clear in 
Scripture, and to pass quickly over what is obscure; 
to light up what in Scripture is troubled, by what is 
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serene in it; what puzzles and checks the reason, hy 
\yhat satisfies the reason. The Jansenists have done 
just the reverse. They lay stress upon what is uncer- 
tain, obscure, afflicting, and they pass lightly over all 
the rest; they eclipse the luminous and consoling tniths 
of Scripture, by putting between us and them its 
opaque and dismal truths. For example, *Many are 
called;' there is a clear truth: *Few are chosen;' there 
is an obscure truth. *We are children of wrath;' there 
is a sombre, cloudy, terrifying truth: *We are all the 
children of God;' *I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance;' there are truths which are 
füll of clearness, mildness, serenity, light. The Janse- 
nists trouble our cheerfulness, and shed no cheering 
ray on our trouble. They are not, however, to be con- 
demned for what they say, because what they say is 
true; but they are to be condemned for what they fall 
to say, for that is true too, — truer, even, than the other; 
that is, its truth is easier for us to seize, fuUer, rounder, 
and more complete. Theology, as the Jansenists ex- 
hibit her, has but the half of her disk." 

Again: — 

"The Jansenists erect *grace' into a kind of fourth 
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person of the Trinity. They are, without thinking or 
intending it, Quatemitarians. St. Paul and St. Augus- 
tine, too exclusively studied, have done all the mischief. 
Instead of *grace/ say help, succour, a divine influence, 
a dew of heaven; then one can come to a right under- 
standing. The word *grace' is a sort of tahsman, all 
the baneful spell of which can be broken by translating 
it, The trick of personifying words is a fatal source 
of mischief in theology." 

Once more: — 

"The Jansenists teil men to love God; the Jesuits 
make men love him. The döctrine of these last is füll 
of loosenesses, or, if you will, of errors; still, — singular 
as it may seem, it is undeniable, — they are the better 
directors of souls. 

"The Jansenists have carried into religion more 
thought than the Jesuits, and they go deeper; they are 
faster bound with its sacred bonds. They have in their 
way of thinking an austerity which incessantly constrains 
the will to keep the path of duty; all the habits of 
their understanding, in short, are more Christian. But 
they seem- to love God without affection, and solely 
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from reason, from duty, from justice. The Jesuits, on 
the other hand, seem to love him from pure inclination; 
out of admiration, gratitude, tendemess; for the pleasure 
of loving him, in short. In their books of devotion 
you find joy, because with the Jesuits nature and re^ 
ligion go hand in hand. In the books of the Jansenists 
there is a sadness and a moral constraint, because with 
the Jansenists religion is for ever trying to put nature 
in bonds." 

The Jesuits have suffered, and deservedly suffered, 
plenty of discredit from what Joubert gently calls their 
"loosenesses;" let them have the merit of their ami- 
ability. 

The most characteristic thoughts one can quote 
from any writer are always his thoughts on matters like 
these; but the maxims of Joubert are purely literary 
subjects also, have the same purged and suble deli- 
cacy; they show the same sedulousness in him to pre- 
serve perfectly true the balance of his soul. Let me 
begin with this, which contains a truth too many peq)le 
fail to perceive: — 

"Ignorance, which in matters of morals extenuates 
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the crime, is itself, in matters of literature, a crime of 
the first order." 

And here is another sentence, worlhy of Goethe, 
to clear the air at one's entrance into the region of 
literature: — 

**With the fever of the senses, the dehrium of the 
passions, the weakness of the spirit; with the storms of 
the passing time and with the great scourges of human 
hfe, — ^hunger, thirst, dishonour, diseases, and death, — 
authors may as long as they like go on making novels 
which shall harrow our hearts; but the soul says all the 
while, *You hurt me.'" 

And again: — 

"Fiction has no business to exist unless it is more 
beautiful than reality. Certainly the monstrosities of 
fiction may be found in the booksellers' shops; you 
buy them there for a certain number of francs, and 
you talk of them for a certain number of days; but 
they have no place m literature, because in literature 
the one aim of art is the beautiful. Once lose sight of 
that, and you have the mere frightful reality." 

That is just the right criticism to pass on these 
"monstrosities:" they have no place in literature, and 
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those who produce them are not really men of letters. 
One would think that this was enough to deter from 
such production any man of genuine ambition. But 
most of US, alas! are what we must be, not what we 
ought to be, — not even what we know we ought 
to be. 

The foUowing, of which the first part reminds one 
of Wordsworth's sonnet, "If thou indeed derive thy 
light from heaven," excellently defines the true salu- 
tary function of literature, and the limits of this fimc- 
tion: — 

"Whether one is an eagle or an ant, in the intel- 
lectual World, seems to me not to matter much; the 
essential thing is to have one's place marked there, 
one*s Station assigned, and to belong decidedly to a 
regulär and wholesome order. A small talent, if it 
keeps within its limits and rightly fulfils its task, may 
reach the goal just as well as a greater one. To 
accustom mankind to pleasures which depend neither 
upon the bodily appetites nor upon money, by giving 
them a taste for the things of the mind, seems to me, 
in fact, the one proper fruit which nature has meant 
our literary productions to have. When they have 
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other fniits, it is by accident, and, in general, not for 

good. Books which absorb our attention to such a 

degree that they rob us of all fancy for other books, 

are absolutely pemicious. In this way they only 

bring fresh crotchets and sects into the world; they 

multiply the great variety of weights, rules, and 

xneasures already existing; they are morally and politi- 

cally a nuisance." 

Who can read these words and not think of the 
limiting effect exercised by certain works in certain 
spheres and for certain periods; exercised even by 
the works of men of geniüs or virtue, — by the works 
of Rousseau, the works of Wesley, the works of 
Swedenborg? And what is it which makes the Bible 
so admirable a book, to be the one book of those who 
can have only one, but the miscellaneous character of 
the Contents of the Bible? 

Joubert was all his life a passionate lover of Plato; 
1 hope other lovers of Plato will forgive me for saying 
that their adored object has never been more truly 
described than he is here: — 

"Plato shows US nothing, but he brings brightness 
Mfiih. him; he puts light into our eyes, and fills us 
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with a deamess by which all objects afterwards be- 
come iUuminated. He teaches us nothing; but he 
prepares us, fashions us, and makes us ready to knov 
all. Somehow or other, the habit of reading him 
augments in us the capacity for discerning and enter- 
taining whatever fine truths may afterwards present 
themselves. like mountain-air, it shaipens our oigans, 
and gives us an appetite for wholesome food/' 

"Plato loses himself in the void" (he sajs again); 
"but one sees the play of his wings, one hears their 
rustle." And the conclusion is: "It is good to breathe 
his air, but not to live upon him." 

As a pendant to the critidsm on Plato, this on the 
French moralist Nicole is excellent: — 

"Nicole is a Pascal without style. It is not what 
he says which is sublime, but what he thinks; he 
rises, not by the natural elevation of his own spirit, 
but by that of his doctrines. One must not look to 
the form in him, but to the matter, which is exqui- 
site. He ought to be read with a direct view of 
practice." 

English people have hardly ears to hear the praises 
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of Bossuet, and the Bossuet of Joubert is Bossuet at 
his very best; but this is a far truer Bossuet than the 
"declaimer" Bossuet of Lord Macaulay, himself a born 
rhetorician, if ever there was one: — 

"Bossuet employs all our idioms, as Homer em- 
ployed all the dialects. The language of kings, of 
statesmen, and of warriors; the language of the 
people and of the Student, of the country and of the 
schools, of the sanctuary and of the courts of law; 
the old and the new, the trivial and the stately, the 
quiet and the resounding, — he turns all to his use; 
and out of all this he makes a style, simple, grave, 
majestic. His ideas are, like his words, varied, — 
common and sublime together. Times and doctrines 
in all their multitude were ever before his spirit, as 
things and words in all their multitude were ever 
before it. He is not so much a man as a human 
nature, with the temperance of a saint, the justice of 
a bishop, the prudence of a doctor, and the might of 
a great spirit." 

After this on Bossuet, I must quote a criticism on 
Racine, to show that Joubert did not indiscriminately 
worship all the French gods of the grand Century: — 
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"Those who find Racine enough for them are poot 
souls and poor wits; they are souls and wits which 
have never got beyond the callow and boarding-school 
stage. Admirable, as no doubt he is, for bis skill in 
having made poetical the most humdrum sentiments 
and the most middling sort of passions, he can yet 
stand US in stead of nobody but himself. He is a 
superior writer; and, in literature, that at once puts 
a man on a pinnacle. But he is not an inimitable 
writer." 

And again: "The talent of Racine is in his works, 
but Racine himself is not there. That is why he 
himself became disgusted with them.*' "Of Racine, 
as of his ancients, the genius lay in taste. His ele- 
gance is perfect, but it is not supreme, like that of 
Virgil." And, indeed, there is something supreme in 
an elegance which exercises such a fascination as 
VirgiFs does; which makes one retum to his poems 
again and again, long after one thinks one has done 
with them; which makes them one of those books- 

• 

that, to use Joubert's words, "Iure the reader back to 
them, as the proverb says good wine lures back the 
wine-bibber." And the highest praise Joubert can at 
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last find for Racine is this, thät he is the Virgil of 
the Ignorant; — "Racine est le Virgile des ignorants" 

Of Boileau, too, Joubert says: "Boileau is a power- 
ful poet, but only in the world of half poetry." How 
true is that of Pope also! And he adds: "Neither 
Soileau's poetry nor Racine's flows from the fonntain- 
Jiead/' No Englishman, controverting the exaggerated 
rrench estimate of these poets, could desire to use 
£tter words. 

I will end with some remarks on Voltaire and 
Housseau, remarks in which Joubert eminently shows 
liis prime merit as a critic, — the soundness and com- 
pleteness of his judgments. I mean that he has the 
faculty of judging with all the powers of his mind 
änd soul at work together in due combination; and 
how rare is this faculty! how seldom is it exercised 
towards writers who so powerfuUy as Voltaire and 
Kousseau stimulate and call into activity a Single side 
in us! 

"Voltaire's wits came to their maturity twenty 
years sooner than the wits of other men, and remained 
in füll vigour thirty years longer. The charm which 
our style in general gets from our ideas, his ideas get 

Essays in Criticism, II, lO 
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from his style. Voltaire is sometimes afflicted, som^ 
times strongly moved; but serious he never is. His 
very graces have an eflfrontery about them. He had 
correctness of judgment, liveliness of imaginadoii, 
nimble wits, quick taste, and a moral sense in nüns. 
He is the most debauched of spirits, and the worst 
of him is that one gets debauched along with him. 
If he had been a wise man, and had had the seif- 
discipline of wisdom, beyond a doubt half his wit 
would have been gone; it needed an atmosphere of 
licence in Order to play freely. Those people who 
read him every day, create for themselves, by an in- 
vincible law, the necessity of liking him. But those 
people who, having given up reading him, gaze steadily 
down upon the influences which his spirit has shed 
abroad, find themselves in simple justice and duty 
compelled to detest him. It is impossible to be satisfied 
with him, and impossible not to be fascinated by him.'* 
The literary sense in us is apt to rebel against so 
severe a judgment on such a charmer of the literaiy 
sense as Voltaire, and perhaps we English are not 
very liable to catch Voltaire's vices, while of some of 
bis merits we have signal need; still, as the real 
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definitive judgment on Voltaire, Joubert's is un- 
doubtedly the true one. It is nearly identical with 
that of Goethe. Joubert's sentence on Rousseau is 
in some respects more favourable: — 

"That weight in the Speaker (aucforitas) which 
the andents talk of, is to be found in Bossuet more 
than in any other French author; Pascal, too, has it, 
and La Bruy&re; even Rousseau has something of it, 
but Voltaire not a partide. I can understand how a 
Rousseau — ^I mean a Rousseau cured of his faults — 
might at the present day do mudi good, and may 
even come to be greatly wanted; but under no circum- 
stances can a Voltaire be of any use." 

The peculiar power of Rousseau's style has never 
been better hit off than in the following passage: — 

''Rousseau imparted, if I may so speak, beweis of 
feeling to the words he used (donna des entrailles ä fous 
les mots), and poured into them such a charm, sweet- 
ness so penetrating, energy so puissant, that his writ- 
ings have an effect upon the soul something like that 
of those illicit pleasures which steal away our taste and 
intoxicate our reason." 
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The final judgment, however, is severe, and justly 
severe: — 

"Life without actions; life entirely resolved inta 
afTections and half-sensual thoughts; do-nothingness 
setting up for a virtue; cowardliness with voluptuous- 
ness; fierce pride with nullity undemeath it; the 
stnitting phrase of the most sensual of vagabonds, 
who has made his System of philosophy and can give 
it eloquently forth: there is Rousseau! A piety in 
which there is no religion; a severity which brings 
comiption with it; a dogmatism which serves to min 
all authority: there is Rousseau's philosophy! To all 
tender, ardent, and elevated natures, I say: Only 
Rousseau can detach you from religion, and only true 
religion can eure you of Rousseau." 

I ittust yet find room, before I end, for one at least 
of Joubert's sayings on political naatters; here, too, the 
affinity with Coleridge is very remarkable. How 
true, how true in France especially, is this remark 
on the contrasting direction taken by the aspirations 
of the Community in ancient and in modern states: — 

"The ancients were attached to their country by 
three things, — their temples, their tombs, and their 
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fbrefatliers. The two great bonds which united them 
to their govemments were the bonds of habit and 
antiquity. With the modems, hope and the love of 
novelty have produced a total change. The ancients 
Said our forefathersy we sacf posterity: we do not, like 
them, love our patrta^ that is to say, the country and 
the laws of öur fathers, rather we love the laws and 
the country of our children; the charm we are most 
sensible to is the charm of the fiiture, and not the 
charm of the pasf 

And how keen and true is this criticism on the 
changed sense of the word "liberty": — 

"A great many words have changed their mean« 
ing. The word liherty, for example, had at bottom 
among the ancients the same meaning as the word 
dominion, I would he free meant, in the mouth of the 
ancient, / would take pari in governing or administering 
the State; in the mouth of a modern it means, / would 
be independent. The word liherty has with us a moral 
sense; with them its sense was purely political." 

Joubert had lived through the French Revolution, 
and to the modern cry for liberty he was prone to 
answer: — - 
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"Let your cry be for free souls rather even than 
for free men. Moral liberty is the one vitally im- 
portant liberty, the one liberty which is indispensable; 
the other liberty is good and salutary only so far as 
it favours this. Subordination is in itself a better 
thing than independence. The one implies order 
and arrangement; the other implies only self-sufü* 
cienqr with isolation. The one means harmony, the 
other a Single tone; the one is the whole, the other 
is but the part." 

"Liberty! liberty!" he cries again; "in all things 
let US have justice, and then we shall have enough 
liberty." 

Let US have justice, and then we shall have enough 
liberty! The wise man will nevfir refuse to echo those 
words; but then, such is the imperfection of human 
govemments, that almost always, in order to get justice, 
one has first to secure liberty. 

I do not hold up Joubert as a very astonishing and 
powerful genius, but rather as a delightful and edify- 
ing genius. I have not cared to exhibit him as a 
sayer of brilliant epigrammatic things, such things as 
"Notre vie est du vent tissu . . . . les dettes abr6- 
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gent la vie . . . . celui qui a de Pimägination sans 
Ärudition a des alles et n'a pas de pieds (Our life ts 
jvoven wind .... debts take front life .... the man 
of imagination without leaming has wings and no feet)/' 
though for such sapngs he is famous. In the ürst 
place, the French language is in itself so favourable a 
vehide for such sayings, that the making them in it 
has the less merit; at least half the merit ought to go, 
;iiot to the maker of the saying, but ta the French 
language. In the second place, the peculiar beauty of 
Joubert is not there; it is not in what is exclusively 
intellectual, — it is in the union of soul with intellect, 
and in the delightful, satisfying result which this union 
produces. " Vivre, c'est penser et sentir son äme .... 
le bonheur est de sentir sön äme bonne .... toute 
v^ritö nue et crue n'a pas assez pass6 par l'äme .... 
les hommes ne sont justes qü'envers ceux qu'ils aiment 
{The essence of life lies in tkinking and being conscious 
of one's soul .... happiness is the sense of one's soul 
being good .... if a truth is nude and crude, that 
is a proof it has not been steeped long enough in the 
soul; .... man cannot even be just to his neighbour, 
unless he loves him)-/' it is much rather in sayings 
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like these that Joubert's best and innermost natore 
manifests itself. He is the most prepossessing and 
convincing of witnesses to the good of loving light 
(Because he sincerely loved light, and did not prefer 
to it any little private darkness of his own, he found 
Hght; his eye was Single, and therefore his whole 
body was füll of light. And because he was füll of 
light, he was also füll of happiness. In spite of his 
infirmities, in spite of his sufferings, in spite of his 
obscurity, he was the happiest man alive; his life was 
as charming as his thoughts. For certainly it is 
natural that the love of light, which is already, in 
some measure, the possession of light, should irradiate 
and beatify the whole life of him who has it There 
is something unnatural and shocking where, as in the 
case of Coleridge, it does not. Joubert pains us by 
no such contradiction; "the same penetration of spirit 
which made him such delightful Company to his 
friends, served also to make him perfect in his own 
personal life, by enabling him always to perceive and 
do what was right;" he loved and sought light tili he 
became so habituated to it, so accustomed to the joy- 
ful testimony of a good conscience, that, to use his 
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öwn words, "he could no longer exist witliout this, and 
was obliged to live withoüt reproach if he would live 
•mthout misery." 

Joubert was not famous while he lived, and he will 
not be famous now that he is dead. But, before we 
pity him for this, let us be sure what we mean, in lite- 
rature, by famous, There are the famous men of genius 
in literature, — the Homers, Dantes, Shakspeares: of 
them we need not speak; their praise is for ever and 
ever. Then there are the famous men of ability in 
literature: their praise is in their own generation. 
And what makes this difFerence? The work of the 
two Orders of men is at the bottom the same, — a criti^ 
cum of life, The end and aim of all literature, if one 
considers it attentively, is, in truth, nothing but that. 
But the criticism which the men of genius pass upon 
human life is permanently acceptable to mankiiid; 
the criticism which the men of ability pass upon 
human life is transitorily acceptable. Between Shak- 
speare's criticism of human life and Scribe's the dif- 
ference is there; — the one is permanently acceptable, 
the other transitorily. Whence then,- I repeat, this 
difference? It is that the acceptableness of Shak- 
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speare's critidsm depends upon its inherent tnith: the 

acceptableness of Scribe's upon its suitiiig itself, by 

its subject-matter, ideas, mode of treatment, to the 

taste of the generation that hears it But the taste 

and ideas of one generation are not those of the next 

This next generation in its tum arrives; — first its 

shaipshooters, its quick-witted, audacious ligbt troops; 

then the elephantine main body. The imposing array 

of its predecessor it confidently assails, riddles it with 

bullets, passes over its body. It goes hard then with 

many once populär reputations, with many authorities 

once oracular. Only two kinds of authors are safe 

in the general havoc. The first kind are the great 

abounding fountains of truth, whose criticism of life 

is a soiurce of illumination and joy to the whole human 

race for ever, — the Homers, the Shakspeares. These 

are the sacred personages, whom all civilised warfare 

respects. The second are those whom the out-skir- 

mishers of the new generation, its forerunners, — quick- 

witted soldiers, as I have said, the select of the army, 

— recognise, though the bulk of their comrades be- 

hind might not, as of the same family and character 

with the sacred personages, exercising like them an 
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immortal fiinction, and like them inspiring a permanent 
interest They snatch them up, and set them in a 
place of shelter, where the on-coming multitude may 
not overwhehn them. These are the Jouberts. They 
will never, like the Shakspeares, command the homage 
of the multitude; but they are safe; the multitude 
will not trample them down. Except these two 
kinds, no author is safe. Let us consider, for example, 
Joubert's famous contemporary, Lord Jefirey. All 
his vivacity and accomplishment avail him nothing; 
of the true cntic he had in an eminent degree no 
quality, except one, — curiosity. Curiosity he had, 
but he had no gift for tnith; he cannot illuminate 
and rejoice us; no intelligent out-skirmisher of the 
new generation cares about him, cares to put him in 
safety; at this moment we are all passing over his 
body. Let us consider a greater than Jefirey, a critic 
whose reputation still Stands firm, — will stand, many 
people think, for ever, — the great apostle of the 
Fhilistines, Lord Macaulay. Lord Macaulay was, as 
I have already said, a bom rhetorician; a splendid 
rhetorician doubtless, and, beyond that, an English 
rhetorician also, an hone$t rhetorician; still, beyond 
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the apparent rhetorical truth of things he never could 
penetrate; for their vital truth, for what the French 
call the vraie vMU^ he had absolutely no organ; 
therefore his reputation, brilliant as it is, is not secure. 1^ 
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Rhetoric so good as his excites and gives pleasure; 
but by pleasure alone you cannot permanently bind 
men's spirits to you. Truth illuminates and gives 
joy, and it is by the bond of joy, not of pleasure, that 
men's spirits are indissolubly held. As Lord Mac- 
aula)r's own generation dies out, as a new generation 
arrives, without those ideas.and tendencies of its pre^ 
decessor which Lord Macaulay so deeply shared and 
so happily satisfied, will he give the same pleasure? 
and, if he ceases to give this, has he enough of light i 
in him to make him last? Pleasure the new genera- 
tion will get from its own novel ideas and tendencies; 
but light is another and a rarer thing, and must be 
treasured wherever it can be found. Will Macaulay 
be saved, in the sweep and pressure of time, for his 
light's sake, as Johnson has already been saved by 
two generations, Joubert by one? I think it very \^ 
doubtful. But for a spirit of any delicacy and dig- 
nity, what a fate, if he could foresee it! to be an 
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Oracle for one generation, and then of little or no 
account for ever. How far better, to pass with scant 
notice through one's own generation, but to be singled 
out and preserved by the very iconoclasts of the next, 
then in their turn by those of the next, and so, like 
the lamp of life itself, to be handed on from one 
generation to another in safety! This is Joubert's 
lot, and it is a very enviable one. The new men of 
the new generatiohs, while they let the dust deepen 
on a thousand Laharpes, will say of him: "He lived 
in the Philistine's day, in a place and time when 
^Imost every idea current in literature had the mark 
of Dagon upon it, and not the mark of the children 
of light. Nay, the children of light were as yet 
hardly so much as heard of : the Canaanite was then 
Jn the land. StiU, there were even then a few, who, 
jiourished on some secret tradition, or illumined, 
perhaps, by a divine inspiration, kept aloof from the 
jeigning superstitions, never bowed the knee to the 
gods of Canaan; and one of these few was called 
JoubertP 



IX. 

SPINOZA AND THE BIBLE. 

"By the sentence of the angels, by the decreeof 
the saints, we anathematise, cut off, curse, and execrate 
Baruch Spinoza, in the presence of these sacred boob 
with the six hundred and thirteen precepts which are 
written therein, with the anathema wherewith Joshua 
anathematised Jericho; with the cursing wherewith 
EHsha cursed the children; and with all the cursings 
which are written in the Book of the Law: cursed be 
he by day, and cursed by night; cursed when he 
lieth down, and cursed when he riseth up; cursed 
when he goeth out, and cursed when he cometh in; 
the Lord pardon him never; the wrath and fury of 
the Lord bum upon this man, and bring upon him all 
the curses which are written in the Book of the Law. 
The Lord blot out his name under heaven. The 
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Lord set him apart for destruction from all the 
xibes of Israel, with all the curses of the firmament 
Nhich are written in the Book of this Law. . . . 
rhere shall no man speak to him, no man write 
to him, no man show him any kindness, no man stay 
linder the same roof with him, no man come nigh 
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With these amenities, the current compliments of 
theological parting, the Jews of the Portuguese syna- 
yogue at Amsterdam took in 1656 (and not in 1660/ 
jis has tili now been commonly supposed) their leave 
^( their erring brother, Baruch or Benedict Spinoza. 
Fhey remained children of Israel, and he became a 
:hild of modern Europe. 

That was in 1656, and Spinoza died in 1677, at 
he early age of forty-four. Glory had not foünd 
lim out His short life — a life of unbroken diligence, 
dndliness, and purity — was passed in seclusion. But 
n spite of that seclusion, in spite of the shortness of 
lis career, in spite of the hostility of the dispensers 
>f renown in the i8th Century, — of Voltaire's dis- 
jaragement and Bayle's detraction, — in spite of the 
■epellent form which he has given to his principal 
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work, in spite of the exterior semblance of a rigid 
dogmatism alien to the most essential tendencies of 
modern philosophy, in spite, finally, of the immense 
weight of disfavour cast upon him by the long- 
repeated Charge of atheism, Spinoza's name has 
silently risen in importance, the man and his work 
have attracted a steadily increasing notice, and bid 
fair to become soon what they deserve to become, — 
in the history of modern philosophy the central point 
of interest. An avowed translation of one of his 
works, — his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus , — has at last 
made its appearance in English. It is the principal 
work which Spinoza published in his lifetime; his 
book on ethics, the work on which his fame rests, is 
posthumous. 

The English translator has not done his task well. 
Of the character of his version there can, I am afraid, 
be no doubt; one such passage as the foUowing is 
decisive: — 

"I confess that, while with them (the theologians) / 
have never been able sufßciently to admire the unfathotned 
mysteries of Scripture, I have still found them giving 
utterance to nothing but Aristotelian and Piatonic specu' 
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lations, artfully dressed up and cunningly accommo- 
dated to Holy Writ, lest the Speakers should show 
themselves too plainly to belong to the sect of the 
Grecian heathens. Nor was it enough for these men to 
discourse witk the Greeks; they have further taken to 
raving with the Hebrew prophets" 

This professes to be a translation of these words 

of Spinoza: "Fateor, eos nunquam satis mirari potuisse 

Scripturae profundissima mysteria; attamen praeter 

-Aristotelicorum vel Platonicorum speculationes nihil 

^ocuisse video, atque his, ne gentiles sectari vide- 

rentur, Scripturam accommodaverunt. Non satis his 

fuit cum Graecis insanire, sed prophetas cum iisdem 

deliravisse voluerunt." After one such specimen of 

a translator's force, the experienced reader has a 

sort of instinct that he may as well dose the book at 

once, with a smile or a sigh, according as he happens 

to be a follower of the weeping or of the laughing 

philosopher. If, in spite of this instinct, he persists 

in going on with the English version of the Tractatus 

TheologicO'Politicus , he will find many more such 

specimens. It is not, however, my intention to fiU 

my Space with these, or with strictures upon theii: 

Essays in CriUcism, II. II 
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auüior. I prefer to remark, that he renders a Service 
to literary history by pointing out, in his preface, how 
"to Bayle may be traced the disfavour in which the 
name of Spinoza was so long held;" that, in his ob- 
servations on the system of the Church of England, 
he shows a laudable freedom from the prejudices of 
ordinary English Liberais of that advanced school to 
which he clearly belongs; and lastly, that, though he 
manifests little familiarity with Latin, he seems to 
have considerable familiarity with philosophy, and to 
be well able to foUow and comprehend speculativc 
reasoning. Let me advise him to unite his forces 
with those of some one who has that accurate know- 
ledge of Latin which he himself has not, and then, 
perhaps, of that union a really good translation of 
Spinoza will be the result And, having given him 
this advice, let me again tum, for a little, to the 
Tractatus TheologicO'Politicta itself 

This work, as I have already said, is a work 
on the interpretation of Scripture, — it treats of the 
Bible. What was it exactly which Spinoza thought 
about the Bible and its inspiration? That will be, at 
the present moment, the central point of interest for 
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the English readers of his Treatise. Now, it is to be 

observed, that just on this very point the Treatise, 

interesting and remarkable as it is, will fail to satisfy 

the reader. It is important to seize this notion quite 

firmly, and not to quit hold of it while one t^ reading 

Spinoza's work. The scope of that work is this. 

Spinoza sees that the life and practice of Christian 

nations professing the religion of the Bible, are not 

the due fruits of the religion of the Bible; he sees 

only hatred, bittemess, and strife, where he might 

have expected to see love, joy, and peace in believing; 

and he asks himself the reason of this. The reason 

is, he says, that these people misunderstand their 

Bible. Well, then, is his conclusion, I will write a 

Tractatm Theologico-Politicus, I will show these people, 

that, taking the Bible foj granted, taking it tobe all 

which it asserts itself to be, taking it to have all the 

authority which it Claims, it is not what they imagine 

it to be, it does not say what they imagine it to say. 

I will show them what it really does say, and I will 

show them that they will do well to accept this real 

teaching of the Bible, instead of the phantom with 

which they have so long been cheated. I will show 

II* 
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their govemments that they will do well to remodel 
the national churches, to make of them institutions 
informed with the spirit of the true Bible, instead of 
institutions informed with the spirit of this false 
phantom. 

The comments of men, Spinoza said, had been 
foisted into the Christian religion; the pure teachiDg 
^ of God had been lost sight of. He determined, there- 
fore, to go again to the Bible, to read it over and 
over with a perfectly unprejudiced mind, and to ac- 
cept nothing as its teaching which it did not clearly 
teach. He began by constructing a method, or set of 
conditions indispensable for the adequate interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. These conditions are such, he points 
out, that a perfectly adequate Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture is now impossible. For example, to understand 
any prophet thoroughly, we ought to know the life, 
character, and pursuits of that prophet, under what 
circumstances his book was composed, and in what 
State and through what hands it has come down to us; 
and, in general, most of this we cannot now know. 
Still, the main sense of the Books of Scripture may be 
clearly seized by us. Himself a Jew with all the leam- 
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ing of bis nation, and a man of the highest natural 
powers, Spinoza had in the difficult task of seizing this 
sense every aid which special knowledge or pre-eminent 
faculties could supply. 

In what then, he asks, does Scripture, interpreted 
by its own aid, and not by the aid of Rabbinical 
traditions or Greek philosophy, allege its own divinity 
to consist? In a revelation given by God to the pro- 
phets. Now all knowledge is a divine revelation; but 
prophecy, as represented in Scxipture, is one of which 
the laws of human nature, considered in themselves 
alone, cannot be the cause. Therefore nothing must 
be asserted about it, except what is clearly dedared 
by the prophets themselves; for they are our only 
source of knowledge on a matter which does not fall 
within the scope of our ordinary knowing faculties. 
But ignorant people, not knowing the Hebrew genius 
and phraseology, and not attending to the circumstances 
of the Speaker, often imagine the prophets to assert 
things which they do not. 

The prophets clearly declare themselves to have 
received the revelation of God through the means of 
words and images; — not, as Christ, through immediate 
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communication of the mind with the mind of God. 
Therefore the prophets excelled other men by the 
power and vividness of their representing and imagin- 
ing faculty, not by the perfection of their mind. This 
is why they perceived almost ever3rthing through 
Hgures, and express themselves so vanously, and so 
improperly, conceming the nature of God. Moses 
imagined that God could be seen, and attributed to 
him the passions of anger and jealousy; Micaiah 
imagined him sitting on a throne, with the host of 
heaven on his right and left hand; Daniel as an old 
man, with a white garment and white hair; Ezekiel as a 
fire; the disciples of Christ thought they saw tiie Spirit 
of God in the form of a dove; the apostles in the form 
of fiery tongues. 

Whence, then, could the prophets be certain of the 
j truth of a revelation which they received through the 
I imagination, and not by a mental process? — fbr only 
an idea can carry the sense of its own certainty along 
with it, not an imagination. To make them certain 
of the truth of what was revealed to them, a reason- 
ing process came in; they had to rely on the testi- 
mony of a sign; and (above all) on the testimony of 
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Iheir own conscience, that they were good men, and 
spoke for God's sake. Either testimony was incom- 
plete without the other. Even the good prophet 
needed for his message the confiimation of a sign; 
but the bad prophet, the utterer of an immoral 
doctrine, had no certainty for his doctrine» no truth 
in it, even though he confirmed it by a sign. The 
testimony of a good conscience was, therefore, the 
prophet's grand source of certitude. Even this, how- ' 
ever, was only a moral certitude, not a mathematical; 
for no man can be perfectly sure of his own goodness. 

The power of imagining, the power of feeling what f 
goodness is, and the habit of practising goodness, were 
therefore the sole essential qualifications of a true 
prophet Bat for the purpose of the message, the 
xevelation, which God designed him to convey, these 
qualifications were enough. The sum and substance of 
this revelation was simply: Believe in God, and lead a 
good life, To be the organ of this revelation, did not 
make a man more leamed; it left his scientific know- 
ledge as it found it This explains the contradictory 
and speculatively false opinions about God, and the 
laws of nature, which the patriarchs, the prophets, the 
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apostles entertained. Abraham and the patriarchs 
knew God only as El Sadai, the power which gives to 
every man that which sufhces him; Moses knew him 
as Jehovah, a self-existent being, but imagined him 
with the passions of a man. Samuel imagined that 
God could not repent of his sentences; Jeremiah, that 
he could. Joshua, on a day of great victory, the ground 
being white with hail, seeing the daylight last longer 
than usual, and imaginatively seizing this as a special 
sign of the help divinely promised to him, declared 
that the sun was Standing still. To be obeyers of 
God themselves, and inspired leaders of others to 
obedience and good life, did not make Abraham and 
Moses metaphysicians, or Joshua a natural philosopher. 
His revelation no more changed the speculative opinions 
of each prophet, than it changed his temperament or 
style. The wrathful Elisha required the natural seda- 
tive of music, before he could be the messengei of 
good fortune to Jehoram. The high-bred Isaiah and 
Nahum have the style proper to their condition, and 
the rustic Ezekiel and Arnos the style proper to theirs. 
We are not therefore bound to pay heed to the spe- 
culative opinions of this or that prophet, for in uttering 
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tbese he spoke as a mere man: only in exhorting his / 
hearers to obey God and lead a good life was he the 
organ of a divine revelation. 

To know and love God is the highest blessedness 
of man, and of all men alike; to this all mankind are 
called, and not any one nation in particular. The 
divine law, properly so named, is the method of life 
fbr attaining this height of human blessedness: this 
law is universal, written in the heart, and one for all 
mankind. Human law is the method of life for 
attaining and preserving temporal security and pro- 
sperity: this law is dictated by a lawgiver, and every 
nation has its own. In the case of the Jews, this 
law was dictated, by revelation, through the prophets; 
its fundamental precept was to obey God and to keep 
his commandments, and it is therefore, in a secondary 
sense, called divine; but it was, nevertheless, framed 
in respect of temporal things only. Even the truly 
moral and divine precept of this law, to practise for 
God's sake justice and mercy towards one's neigh- 
bour, meant for the Hebrew of the Old Testament 
his Hebrew neighbour only, and had respect to the 
concord and stability of the Hebrew Commonwealth. 
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Tbß Jews were to obey God and to keep his com* 
mandments, that they might continue long in the land 
given to them, and that it might be well with them 
there. Their election was a temporal one, and lasted 
only so long as their State. It is now over; and the 
only election the Jews now have is that of the pious, 
the remnant which takes place, and has alwa3rs taken 
place, in every other nation also. Scripture itself 
teaches that there is a universal divine law, that this 
is common to all nations alike, and is the law which 
truly confers etemal blessedness. Solomon, the wisest 
of the Jews, knew this law, as the few wisest men in 
all nations have ever known it; but for the mass of 
the Jews, as for the mass of mankind ever3rwhere, 
this law was hidden, and they had no notion of its 
moral action, its vera vita which conducts to etemal 
blessedness, except so far as this action was enjoined 
upon them by the prescriptions of their temporal law. 
When the min of their State brought with it the min 
of their temporal law, they would have lost altogether 
their only clue to etemal blessedness. 

Christ came when that fabric of the Jewish State, 
for the sake of which the Jewish law existed, was 
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about to fall; and he prodaiined the universal divine I 
law. A certain moral action is prescribed by this 
law, as a certain moral action was prescribed by the 
Jewish law: but he who truly conceives the universal 
divine law conceives God's decrees adequately as 
etemal truths, and for him moral action has liberty 
and self-knowledge; while the prophets of the Jewish 
law inadequately conceived God's decrees as mere 
rules and commands, and for them moral action had 
no liberty and no self-knowledge. Christ, who beheld 
the decrees of God as God himself beholds them, — 
as etemal truths, — proclaimed the love of God and 
the love of our neigbour as commands, only because 
of the ignorance of the multitude: to those to whom 
it was "given to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God," he announced them, as he himself perceived 
them, as etemal truths. And the apostles, like Christ, 
spoke to many of their hearers "as unto camal not 
Spiritual;" presented to them, that is, the love of God 
and their neighbour as a divine command authenticated 
by the life and death of Christ, not as an etemal idea 
of reason carrying its own Warrant along with it. 
The presentation of it as this latter their hearers 
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**were not able to bear." The apostles, moreover, 
though they preached and confirmed their döctrine by 
signs as prophets, wrote their Epistles, not as prophets, 
but as doctors and reasoners. The essentials of their 
döctrine, indeed, they took not from reason, but, like 
the prophets, from fact and revelation; they preached 
belief in God and goodness of life as a catholic religion 
existing by virtue of the passion of Christ, as the pro- 
phets had preached belief in God and goodness of life 
as a national religion existing by virtue of the Mosaic 
covenant: but while the prophets announced their 
message in a form purely dogmatical, the apostles 
developed theirs with the forms of reasoning and 
argumentation, according to each apostle's ability and 
way of thinking, and as they might best commend 
their message to their hiearers; and for their reasonings 
they themselves claim no divine authority, submitting 
them to the judgment of their hearers. Thus each 
apostle built essential religion on a non-essential foimda- 
tion of his own, änd, as St. Paul says, avoided building 
on the foundations of another apostle, which might be 
quite different from his own. Hence the discrepancies 
between the döctrine of one apostle and another — 
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between that of St. Paul, for example, and that of St. 
James; but these discrepancies are in the non-essentials 
not given to them by revelation, and not in essentials. 
Human churches, seizing these discrepant non-essentials 
jsls essentials, one maintaining one of them, another an- 
pther, have filled the world with unprofitable disputes, 
have "tumed the Church into an academy, and religion 
,into a science, or rather a wrangling," and have fallen 
into endless schism. 

What, then. are the essentials of religion according 
both to the Old and to the New Testament? Very 
few and very simple. The precept to love God and 
our neighbour. The precepts of the first chapter of 
Isaiah: "Wash you, make you clean; put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to 
do evil; leam to do well; seek judgment; relieve the 
oppressed; judge the fatherless; plead for the widow." 
The precepts of the Sermon on the Mount, which add 
to the foregoing the injunction that we should cease 
to do evil and leam to do well, not to our brethren 
and fellow-citizens only, but to all mankind. It is by 
foUowing these precepts that belief in God is to be 
shown: if w^ believe in hiln, we shall keep hi$ com- 
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tnandment; and this is his commandment, that we 
love one another. It is because it contains these pre- 
cepts that the Bible is properly called the Word of 
God, in spite of its containing much that is meie 
history, and, like all history, sometimes true, some- 
times false; in spite of its containing much that is 
mere reasoning, and like all reasoning, sometimes 
sound, sometimes hollow. These precepts are also 
the precepts of the universal divine law written in 
our hearts; and it is only by this that the divinity of 
Scripture is established; — by its containing, namely, 
precepts identical with those of this inly-written and 
self-proving law. This law was in the world, as St 
John says, before the doctrine of Moses or the doctrine 
of Christ. And what need was there, then, for these 
doctrines? Because the world at large "knew not" 
this original divine law, in which precepts are ideas, 
and the belief in God the knowledge and cohtempla- 
tion of him. Reason gives us this law, reason teils 
US that it leads to etemal blessedness, and that those 
who foUow it have no need of any other. But reason 
could not have told us that the moral action of the 
universal divine law, — foUowed not from a sense of 
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its intrinsic goodness, truth, and necessity, but simply 
in proof of obedience (for both the Old and New 
Testament are but one long discipline of obedience), 
simply because it is so commanded by Moses in virtue 
of the covenant, simply because it is so commanded 
by Christ in virtue of his life and passion, — can lead 
tb etemal blessedness, which means, for reason, etemal 
knowledge. Reason could not have told us this, and 
this is what the' Bible teils us. This is that "thing 
which had been kept secret since the foundation of 
the World." It is thus that by means of the foolish- 
ness of the world God confounds the wise, and with 
things that are not brings to nought things that are. 
Of the truth of the promise thus made to obedience 
without knowledge, we can have no mathematical 
certainty; for we can have a mathematical certainty 
only of things deduced by reason from elements which 
she in herseif possesses. But we can have a moral 
certainty of it; a certainty such as the prophets had 
themselves, arising out of the goodness and pureness 
of those to whom this revelation has been made, and 
rendered possible for us by its contradicting no prin- 
oiples of reason. It is a great comfort to believe it; 
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because "as it is only the very small minority who can 
pursue a virtuous life by the sqle guidance of reason, 
we should, unless we had this testimony of Scripture, 
be in doubt respecting the salvation of nearly the 
whole human race." 

It foUows from this that philosophy has her own 
independent sphere, and theology hers, and that neither 
has the right to invade and try to subdue the other. 
Theology demands perfect obedience, philosopfa y: perfect 
knowledge: the obedience demanded by theology and 
the knowledge demanded by philosophy are alike saving. 
As speculative opinions about God, theology requires 
only such as are indispensable to the reality of this 
obedience; the belief that God is, that he is a rewarder 
of them that seek him, and that the proof of seeking 
him is a good life. These are the fundamentals oC 
faith, and they are so clear and simple that none o£ 
the inaccuracies provable in the Bible narrative the 
least affect them, and they have indubitably come to us 
uncomipted. He who holds them may make, as the 
patriarchs and prophets did, other speculations about 
God most erroneous, and yet their faith is complete 
and saving. Nay, beyond these fundamentals, specula- 
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tive opinions are pious or impious, not as they are true 

or false, but as they confirm or shake the believer in 

the practica of obedience. The truest speculative 

opinion about the nature of God is impious if it makes 

its holder rebellious; the falsest speculative opinion is 

pious if it makes him obedient. Govemments should 

never render themselves the tools of ecclesiastical ambi- 

tion by promulgating as fundamentals of the national 

Church's faith more than these, and should concede the 

füllest liberty of speculation. 

But the multitude, which respects only what aston 
ishes, terrifies, and overwhelms it, by no means takes\ 
this simple view of its own religion. To the multitude, 
leligion seems imposing only when it is subversive of 
reason, confirmed by miracles, conveyed in documents 
materially sacred and infallible, and dooming to damna- 
tion all without its pale. But this religion of the multi- 
tude is not the rehgion which a true interpretation of 
Scripture finds in Scripture. Reason teils us that a 
mirade, — understanding by a miracle a breach of the 
laws of nature, — is impossible, and that to think it 
possible is to dishonour God; for the laws of nature 
are the laws of God, and to say that God violates the 
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laws of nature is to say that he violates his own 
nature. Reason sees, too, that miracles can never attain 
their professed object, — that of bringing us to a higher 
knowledge of God; since our knowledge of God is 
raised only by perfecting and Clearing onr conceptions, 
and the alleged design of miracles is to baffle them. 
But neither does Scripture anywhere assert, as a general 
truth, that miracles are possible. Indeed, it asserts thc 
contrary; for Jeremiah declares that Nature follows 
an invariable Order. Scripture, however, like Nature 
herseif, does not lay down speculative propositions 
(Scriptura definitiones non tradit, ut nee etiam natura), 
It relates matters in such an order and with such 
phraseology as a Speaker (often not perfectly instructed 
himself) who wanted to impress his hearers with a 
lively sense of God's greatness and goodness would 
naturally employ; as Moses, for instance, relates to 
the Israelites the passage of the Red Sea without any 
mention of the east wind which attended it, and 
which is brought accidentally to our knowledge in 
another place. So that to know exactly what Scrip- 
ture means in the relation of each seeming miracle, 
we ought to know (besides the tropes and phrases of 
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the Hebrew language) the circumstances, and also,^- 
since every one is swayed in his manner of presenting 
facts by his own preconceived opinions, and we have 
Seen what those of the prophets were, — ^the precon- 
ceived opinions of each Speaker. But this mode of 
interpreting Scripture is fatal to the vulgär notion of 
its verbal inspiration, of a sanctity and absolute truth 
in all the words and sentences of which it is com- 
posed. This vulgär notion is, indeed, a palpable 
error. It is demonstrable from the internal testimony 
of the Scriptures themselves, that the books from the 
first of the Pentateuch to the last of Kings were put 
together, after the first destruction of Jerusalem, by 
a Compiler (probably Ezra) who designed to relate 
the history of the Jewish people from its origin to 
that destruction; it is demonstrable, moreover, that 
the Compiler did not put his last hand to the work, 
but left it with its extracts from various and conflict- 
ing sources sometimes unreconciled, left it with errors 
of text and unsettled readings. The prophetic books 
are mere fragments of the prophets, coUected by the 
Rabbins where they could find them, and inserted in 

the Canon according to their discretion. They, at 

12* 
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first, proposed to admit neither the Books of Froverbs 
nor the Book of Ecclesiastes into the Canon, and only 
admitted them because there were found in them 
passages which commended the law of Moses. Ezekid 
also they had determined to exclude; but one of 
their number remodelled him, so as to procure his 
admission. The Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
and Daniel are the works of a single author, and were 
not written tili after Judas Maccabeus had restored 
the worship of the Temple. The Book of Psalms 
was coUected and arranged at the same time. Before 
this time, there was no Canon of the sacred writings, 
and the great synagogue, by which the Canon was 
fixed, was first convened after the Macedonian con- 
quest of Asia. Of that synagogue none of the pro- 
phets were members; the leamed men who cx)mposed 
it were guided by their own fallible judgment In 
like manner the uninspired judgment of human Coun- 
cils determined the Canon of the New Testament 

Such, reduced to the briefest and plainest tenns 
possible, stripped of the developments and proofe 
\ with which he delivers it, and divested of the meta- 
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physical language in which much of it is clothed by 
him, is the doctrine of Spinoza's treatise on the inter- 
pretation of Scripture. By the whole scope and 
drift of its argument, by the spirit in which the sub- 
ject is throughout treated, his work undeniably is 
most interesting and stimulating to the general culture 
of Enrope. There are errors and contradictions in 
Scripture; and the question which the general culture 
of Europe, well aware of this, asks with real interest 
is: What then? What foUows from all this? What 
change is it, if true, to produce in the relations of 
mankind to the Christian religion? If the old theory 
of Scripture inspiration is to be abandoned, what 
place is the Bible henceforth to hold among books? 
What is the new Christianity to be like? How are 
govemments to deal with National Chiurches founded 
to maintain a very different conception of Christianity? 
Spinoza addressqs himself to these questions. All 
secondary points of criticism he touches with the 
utmost possible brevity. He points out that Moses 
could never have written: "And the Canaanite was 
then in the land," because the Canaanite was in the 
land still at the death of Moses. He points out that 
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Moses could never have written: "There axose not a 
prophet since in Israel like unto Moses." He points 
out how such a passage as, "These are the kings that 
reigned in Edom hefore there retgned any king over the 
children of Israel/* clearly indicates an author writing 
not before the times of the Kings. He points out 
how the account of Og's iron bedstead: "Only Og 
the king of Bashan remained of the remnant of 
giants; behold, his bedstead was a bedstead of iron; 
is it not in Rabbath of the children of Ammon?" — 
probably indicates an author writing after David had 
taken Rabbath, and found there "abundance of spoil," 
amongst it this iron bedstead, the gigantic relic of 
another age. He points out how the language of 
this passage, and of such a passage as that in the 
Book of Samuel: "Beforetime in Israel, when a man 
went to inquire of God, thus he spake: Come and 
let US go to the seer; for he that is now called pro- 
phet was aforetime called seer" — is certainly the 
language of a writer describing the events of a long- 
past age, and not the language of a contemporary. 
But he devotes to all this no more Space than is 
absolutely necessary. He apologises for delaying over 
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Such matters so long: non est cur circa hcec diu de linear 
— nolo tcediosä lectione lectorem detinere, For him the 
interesting question is, not whether the fanatical de- 
votee of the letter is to continue, for a longer or for 
a shorter time, to believe tHat Moses säte in the land 
of Moab writing the description of his own death, 
but what he is to believe when he does not believe 
this. Is he to take for the guidance of his life a 
great gloss put upon the Bible by theologians, who, 
"not content with going mad themselves with Plato and 
Aristotle, want to make Christ and the prophets go 
mad with them too," — or the Bible itself? Is he to be 
presented by his national church with metaphysical 
formularies for his creed, or with the real funda- 
mental of Christianity? If with the former, religion 
will never produce its due fruits. A few elect will 
still be savedj but the vast majority of mankind will 
remain without grace and without good works, hateful 
and hating one another. Therefore he calls urgently 
upon govemments to make the national church what it 
should be. This is the conclusion of the whole matter 
for him; a fervent appeal to the State, to save us from 
the untoward generation of metaphysical Article-makers. 
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And therefore, anticipating Mr. Gladstone, he called 
his book The Church in tts Relations witk the State. 

Such is really the scope of Spinoza's work. He 
pursues a great object, and pursues it with signal 
ability. But it is important to observe that he 
nowhere distinctly gives his own opinion about the 
Bible's fundamental character. He takes the Bible as 
it Stands, as he might take the phenomena of nature, 
and he discusses it as he finds it Revelation difiers 
from natural knowledge, he says, not by being more 
divine or more certain than natural knowledge, but 
by being conveyed in a dififerent way;- it differs from 
it because it is a knowledge "of which the laws of 
human nature considered in themselves alone cannot 
be the cause/' What is really its cause, he says, we 
need not here inquire {verum nee nobis jam opus est pro- 
phetica cognitionis causam scire), for we take Scripture, 
which contains this revelation, as it Stands, and do not 
ask how it arose (documentorum causas nihil curamus). 

Proceeding on this principle, Spinoza leaves the 
attentive reader somewhat baffled and disappointed, 
clear, as is his way of treating his subject, and re- 
markable as are the conclusions with which he pre- 
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sents US. He Starts, we feel, from what is to him a 
h)^othesis, and we want to know what he really thinks 
about this hypothesis. His greatest novelties are all 
within limits fixed for him by this hypothesis. He says 
that the voice which called Samuel was an imaginary 
voiee; he says that the waters of the Red Sea retreated 
before a strong wind; he says that the Shunammite's 
son was revived by the natural heat of Elisha's body; 
he says that the rainbow which was made a sign to 
Noah appeared in the ordinary course of nature. Scrip- 
ture itself, rightly interpreted, says, he affirms, all this. 
But he asserts that the divine voiee which uttered the 
commandments on Mount Sinai was a real voice, vera 
vox. He says, indeed, that this voice could not really 
give to the Israelites that proof which they imagined it 
gave to them of the existence of God, and that God 
on Sinai was dealing with the Israelites only according 
to their imperfect knowledge. Still he asserts the divine 
voice to have been a real one; and for this reason, that 
we do violence to Scripture if we do not admit it to 
have been a real one {nisi Scripturcs vim inferre velli^ 
mus, omnino concedendum est, Israelitas veram vocem 
audivisse), The attentive reader wants to know what 
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Spinoza himself thought about this vera vox and its 
possibility; he is much more interested in knowing this 
than in knowing what Spinoza considered Scripture to 
affirm about the matter. 

The feeling of perplexity thus caused is not dimin- 
ished by the language of the chapter on miracles. 
In this chapter Spinoza broadly affirms a miracle to 
be an impossibility. But he himself contracts the 
method of demonstration ä priori, by which he Claims 
to have established this proposition, with the method 
which he has pursued in treating of prophetic revela- 
tion. "This revelation," he says, "is a matter out of 
human reach, and therefore I was bound to take it as 
I found it." Monere volo, me aliä prorsus methodo circa 
miracula processisse, quam circa prophetiam . . . quoi 
€tiam consulto feci, quia de prophetiä, quandoquidem ipsa 
captum humanuni superat et qucestio mere theologica est, 
nihil affirmare, neque etiam scire poteram in quo ipsa 
potissimum constiterit, nisi ex fundamentis revelatis. The 
reader feels that Spinoza, proceeding on a hypothesis, 
has presented him with the assertion of a miracle, and 
afterwards, proceeding ä priori, has presented him with 
the assertion that a miracle is impossible. He feels 
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at Spinoza does not adequately reconcile these two 
sertions by declaring that any event really miraculous, 
found recorded in Scripture, must be "a spurious ad- 
tion made to Scripture by sacrilegious men." Is, then, 
) asks the vera vox of Mount Sinai in Spinoza's 
dnion a spurious addition made to Scripture by sacri- 
gious men; or, if not, how is it not miraculous? 

Spinoza, in bis own mind, regarded the Bible as a 
st coUection of miscellaneous documents, many of 
em quite disparate and not at all to be harmonised 
th others; documents of unequal value and of varying 
►plicability, some of them conveying ideas salutary for 
le time, others for another. But in the Tractatus 
heologicO'Politicus he by no means always deals in 
is free spirit with the Bible. Sometimes he chooses 
deal with it in the spirit of the veriest worshipper 
the letter; sometimes he chooses to treat the Bible 
if all its parts were (so to speak) equipoUent; to 
atch an isolated text which suits his purpose, with- 
it caring whether it is annuUed by the context, by 
e general drift of Scripture, or by other passages of 
ore weight and authority. The great critic thus be- 
•mes voluntarily as uncritical as Exeter Hall. The 
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Epicurean Solomon, whose Ecclesiastes the Hebrew doc- 
tors, even after they had received it into the canon^ 
forbade the young and weak-minded among their Com- 
munity to read, Spinoza quotes as of the same authority 
with the severe Moses; he uses promiscuously, as docu- 
ments of identical force, without discriminating between 
their essentially difFerent character, the softened cosmo- 
politan teaching of the prophets of the captivity and 
the rigid national teaching of the instructors of Israelis 
youth. He is capable of extracting, from a chance ex- 
pression of Jeremiah, the assertion of a speculative idea 
which Jeremiah certainly never entertained, and from 
which he would have recoiled in dismay, — the ide^ 
namely, that miracles are impossible; just as the ordi- 
nary EngUshman can extract from God's words to 
Noah, Be fruitful and multiply, an exhortation to him- 
self to have a large family. Spinoza, I repeat, knew 
perfectly well what this verbal mode of dealing with 
the Bible was worth: but he sometimes uses it because 
of the hypothesis from wjiich he set out; because of 
his having agreed "to take Scripture as it Stands, and 
not to ask how it arose." 

No doubt the sagacity of Spinoza's rules for Biblical 
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Interpretation, the power of his analysis of the contents 
t of the Bible, the interest of his reflections on Jewish 
history, are, in spite of this, very great, and have an 
absolute worth of their own, independent of the silence 
or ambiguity of their author upon a point of cardinal 
importance. Few candid people will read his rules of 
interpretation without exclaiming that they are the very 
dictates of good sense, that they have always believed 
in them; and without adding, after a moment's reflec- 
tion, that they have passed their lives in violating them. 
And what can be more interesting, than to find that 
perhaps the main cause of the decay of the Jewish 
polity was one of which from our English Bible, which 
■entirely mistranslates the 26th verse of the 20th chapter 
of Ezekiel, we hear nothing — the perpetual reproach 
of impurity and rejection cast upon the priesthood of 
the tribe of Levi? What can be more suggestive, after 
Mr. Mill and Dr. Stanley have been telling us how 
great an element of strength to the Hebrew nation was 
the institution of prophets, than to hear firom the ablest 
of Hebrews how this institution seems to him to have 
been to his nation one of her main elements of weak- 
ness? No intelligent man can read the Tractatus Theo- 
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logico-Politictis without being profoundly instructed by 
it: but neither can he read it without feeling that, as a 
speculative work, it is, to use a French military ex- 
pression, in the air; that, in a certain sense, it is in 
want of a base and in want of supports; that this base 
and these supports are, at any rate, not to be found in 
the work itself, and, if they exist, must be sought for 
in other works of the author. \ 

The genuine speculative opinions of Spinoza, which 
the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus but imperfectly re- 
veals, may in his Ethics and in his Letters be found 
set forth clearly. It is, however, the business of 
criticism to deal with every independent work as with 
an independent whole, and, instead of estabHshing 
between the Tractatus Theologico^Polittcus ^d the 
Ethics of Spinoza a relation which Spinoza himself 
has not established, — to seize, in dealing with the ^i> 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus , the important fact that 
this work has its source, not in the axioms and defini- 
tion of the Ethics, but in a hypothesis. The Ethics 
are not yet translated into English, and I have not 
here to speak of them. Then will be the right time 
for criticism to try and seize the special character and 
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tendencies of that remarkable work, when it is deal- 
ing with it directiy. The criticism of the Ethics i& 
far too serious a task to be undertaken incidentally^ 
and merely as a Supplement to the criticism of the 
Tractatus Theologico-Politiciis, Nevertheless, on certain 
governing ideas of Spinoza, which receive their syste- 
matic expression, indeed, in the Ethics, and on which 
the Tractatus Theologico-Politicm is not formally based,. 
but which are yet never absent from Spinoza's mind 
in the composition of any work, which breathe through 
all his works, and fill them with a peculiar effect and 
power, I have a word or two to say. 

A philosopher's real power over mankind resides 
not in his metaphysical formulas, but in the spirit 
and tendencies which have led him to adopt those 
formulas. Spinoza's critic, therefore, has rather to 
bring to light that spirit and those tendencies of his 
author, than to exhibit his metaphysical formulas. Pro- 
positions about substance pass by mankind at large like 
the idle wind, which mankind at large regards not; it 
will not even listen to a word about these propositions, 
unless it first learns what their author was driving at 
with them, and finds that this object of his is one with 
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which it sympathises, one, at any rate, which com- 
mands its attention. And mankind is so far right that 
this object of the author is really, as has been said, 
that which is most important, that which sets all his 
work in motion, that which is the secret of his attrac- 
tion for other minds, which, by different ways, pursue 
the same object. 

Mr. Maurice, seeking for the cause of Goethe's 
great admiration for Spinoza, thinks that he finds it 
in Spinoza's Hebrew genius. "He spoke of God," says 
Mr. Maurice, "as an actual being, to those who had 
fancied him a name in a book. The child of the cir- 
cumcision had a message for Lessing and Gk>ethe 
which the pagan schools of philosophy could not 
bring." This seems to me, I confess, fanciful. An 
intensity and impressiveness, which came to him from 
his Hebrew nature, Spinoza no doubt has; but the two 
things which are most remarkable about him, and by 
which, as I think, he chiefly impressed Goethe, seem 
to me not to come to him from his Hebrew nature at 
all, — I mean his denial of final causes, and his stoicism, 
a stoicism not passive, but active. For a mind like 
Ooethe's, — a mind profoundly impartial and passion- 
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,ately aspiring after the science, not of men only, but of 
^universal nature, — the populär philosophy which ex- 
plains all things by reference to man, and regards 
universal nature as existing for the sake of man, and 
even of certain classes of men, was utterly repulsive. 
Unchecked, this philosophy would gladly maintain that 
the donkey exists in order that the invalid Christian 
may have donkey's milk before breakfast; and such 
views of nature as this were exactly what Goethe's 
whole soul abhorred. Creation, he thought, should be 
made of sterner stuffj he desired to rest the donkey's 
existence on larger grounds. More than any philo- 
sopher who has ever lived, Spinoza satisfied him here. 
The füll exposition of the counter-doctrine to the 
populär doctrine of final causes is to be found in the 
Ethics; but this denial of final causes was so essentiall 
an element of all Spinoza's thinking that we shall, as 
has been said already, find it in the work with which 
we are here concerned, the Traciatus Theologico* 
Poliiicus, and, indeed, permeating that work and all his 
works. From the Traciaim Theologico^Politicm one may 
take as good a general Statement of this denial as any 
whiqh is to be found in the Ethics: — 

Essays in Criiicism. II, IJ 
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"Deüs naturam dirigit, prout ejus leges universales, 
non autem prout humanae naturae particulares leges 
exigunt, adeoque Deus non solius humani generis, sed | 
totius naturae rationem habet. (God directs nature, ac- 
cording as the universal laws of nature, hut not accord- 
ing as the particular laws of human nature require; and 
\ so God has regard, not of the human race only, hvi of 
en.tire nature)" 1 

And, as. a pendant to this denial by Spinoza of 
final causes, comes bis stoicism: — 

"Non studemus, ut natura nobis, sed contra ut nos 
naturae paremus. {Our desire is not that nature may 1 
ohey US, hut, on the contrary , that we may obey 
nature)" 

Here is the second source of bis attractiveness for 
Goethe; and Goethe is but the eminent representative 
of a whole Order of minds whose admiration has made 
Spinoza's fame. Spinoza first impresses Goethe and 
any man like Goethe, and then he composes him;- first 
he fills and' satisfies bis imagination by the width and 
grandeur of bis view of nature, and then he fortifies 
and stills bis mobile, straining, passionate, poetic 
temperament by the moral lesson he draws from his 
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view of nature. And a moral lessotf not of mere re- 

signed acquiescence, not of melancholy quietism, but 

of joyful activity within the limits of man's tnie 

sphere : — 

' "Ipsa hominis essentia est conatus quo unusquisque 

suum esse conserväre conatuf. . . , Virtus hominis est 

ipsa hominis essentia, quatenus a solo conatu suum esse 

conservandi definitur. . . . Felicitas in eo consistit quod 

homo suum esse conserväre potest. . . . Laetitia est 

hominis transitio ad majorem perfectionem . . . Tristitia 

est hominis transitio ad minorem perfectionem. (Man's 

very essence is the effort wherewith each man strives to 

tnaintain his own being, . . . Man's virtue is this very 

tssence, so far as it is defined hy this singie effort to 

tnaintain his own being. . . . Happiness consists in a 

man's being able to maintain his own being, , . . /oy 

is man's passage to a greater perfection. . . . Sorrow is 

man's passage to a lesser perfection)^' 

It seems to me that by neither of these, his grand , 

chäractetistic doctrines, is Spinoza trüly Hebrew or 

truly Christian. His denial of final causes is essentially 

alien to the spirit of the Old Testament, and his cheeir- 

ful and self-sufficing stoicism is essentially alien to the 

13* 
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spirit of the New. The doctrine that "God direets 
nature, not according as the particular laws of human 
nature, but according as the universal laws of nature 
require," is at utter variance with that Hebrew mode 
of representing God's dealings, which makes the locusts 
Visit Egypt to punish Pharaoh's hardness of heart, and 
the falling dew avert itself from the fieece of Gideon. 
The doctrine that "all sorrow is a passage to a lesser 
perfection" is at utter variance with the Christian re- 
cognition of the blessedness of sorrow, working "re- 
pentance to salvation not to be repented of; " of sorrow, 
which, in Dante's words, "remarries us to God." 

Spinoza's repeated and earnest assertions that the 
love of God is man's summutn bonum do not remove 
the fundamental diversity between his doctrine and 
the Hebrew and Christian doctrines. By the love of 
God he does not mean the same thing which the 
Hebrew and Christian religions mean by the love of 
God. He makes the love of God to consist in the 
knowledge of God; and, as we know God only through 
his manifestation of himself in the laws of all nature, 
it is by knowing these laws that we love God, and the 
more we know them the more we love him. This may be 
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true, but this is not what the Christian means by the^ 
love of God. Spinoza's ideal is the intellectual lifej 
the Christian's ideal is the religious life. Between the 
two conditions there is all the difference which there is 
between the being in love, and the foUowing, with de- 
lighted comprehension, a reasoning of Plato. For 
Spinoza, imdoufbtedly, the crown of the intellectual life 
is a transport, as for the saint the crown of the religious 
life is a transport; but the two transports are not the 
same. 

This is true; yet it is true, also, that by thus 
crowning the intellectual life with a sacred transport, 
by thus retaining in philosophy, amid the discontented 
murmurs of all the army of atheism, the name of God, 
Spinoza maintains a profound affinity with that which 
is truest in religion, and inspires an indestructible 
interest One of his admirers, M. Van Vloten, has 
recently published at Amsterdam a supplementary 
volume to Spinoza's works, containing the interesting 
document of Spinoza's sentence of excommunication, 
from which I have already quoted, and containing, be- 
sides, several lately found works alleged to be Spinoza's, 
which seem to me to be of doubtful authenticity, and, 
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even if authentic, of no great Import ance. M. Van 
Vloten (who, let me be permitted to say in passing, 
writes a Latin which would make one think that the |iti 
art of writing Latin must be now a lost art in the 
country of Lipsius) is very anxious that Spinoza's un- a 
scientific retention of the name of God should not af- ee 
flict his readers with any doubts as to his perfect 
scientific orthodoxy: — 

"It is a great mistake," he cries, "to disparage 
Spinoza as merely one of the dogmatists before Kant. 
By keeping the name of God, while he did away witli 
his person and character, he has done himself an in^ 
justice. Those who look to the bottom of things will 
see, that, long ago as he lived, he had even then 
reached the point to which the post-Hegelian philo- 
sophy and the study of natural science has only just 
brought our own times. Leibnitz expressed his ap- 
prehension lest those who did away with final causes 
should do away with God at the same time. But it is 
in his having done away with final causes, and with 
God along with them, that Spinoza's tnie merit con^ 
sists." 

Now it must be remarked that to use Spinoza's 
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denial of final causes in order to identify him with the 
Coryphsei of atheism, is to make a false use of Spinoza's 
denial of final causes, just as to use bis assertion of the 
all-importance of loving God to identify him with the 
saints woüld be to make a false use of his assertion of 
the all-importance öf loving God. He is no more to 
be identified with the post-Hegelian philosophers than 
he is to be identified with St. Augustine. Unctiön, in- 
deed, Spihoza's writings have not; that name does not 
precisely fit any quality which they exhibit And yet, 
so all-important in the sphere of religious thought is 
the power of edification, that in this sphere a great 
fame like Spinoza's can never be founded without it. 
A court of literature can never be very severe to Vol- 
taire: with that inimitable wit and clear sense of his, 
he cannot write a page in which the füllest head may 
not find something suggestive: still, because, handling 
religious ideas, he yet, with all his wit and clear sense, 
handles them whoUy without the power of edification, 
his fame as a great man is equivocal. Strauss has 
treated the question of Scripture miracles with an acute- 
ness and fulness which even to the most informed 
minds is instructive; but because he treats it almost 
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whoUy without the power of edification, his fame as a 
serious thinker is equivocal. But in Spinoza there is 
not a trace either of Voltaire's passion for mockery or 
of Strauss's passion for demolition. His whole soul was 
filled with desire of the love and knowledge of God, 
and of that only. Philosophy always proclaims herseif 
on the way to the summutn bonum; but too often on 
the road she seems to forget her destination, and 
sufFers her hearers to forget it also. Spinoza never 
forgets his destination: "The love of God is man's 
highest happiness and blessedness, and the final end 
and aim of all human actions;" — "The supreme reward 
for keeping God's Word is that Word itself — namely, 
to know him and with free will and pure and constant 
heart love him:" these sentences are the key-note toafl 
he produced, and were the inspiration of all his laboun. 
This is why he turns so stemly upon the worshippers 
of the letter, — the editors of the Masora, the editor oi 
the Record, — because their doctrine imperils our love 
and knowledge of God. "What!" he cries, "our know- 
ledge of God to depend upon these perishable things, 
which Moses can dash to the ground and break to 
pieces like the first tables of stone, or of which the 
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Originals can be lost like the original book of the 
Covenant, like the original book of the Law of God, 
like the book of the Wars of God! * . . which can come 
to US confused, imperfect, mis-written by copyists, tam- 
pered with by doctors! And you accuse others of im- 
pietyl It is you who are impious, to believe that 
God would commit the treasure of the true record / 
of himself to any substance less enduring than the' 
heartl" 

And Spinoza's life was not unworthy of this elevated 
strain. A philosopher who professed that knowledge 
was its own reward, a devotee who professed that the 
love of God was its own reward, this philosopher and 
this devotee believed in what he said. Spinoza led a 
life the most spotless, perhaps, to be found among the 
lives of philosophers; he lived simple, studious, even- 
tempered, kind; declining honours, declining riches, 
declining notoriety. He was poor, and his admirer 
Simon de Vries sent him two thousand florins; — he 
refused them. The same friend left him his fortune; 
— he returned it to the heir. He was asked to dedi- 
cate one of his works to the magnificent patron of 
letters in his Century, Louis the Fourteenth;- —he de- 
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clined. His great work, his Ethics, published after 
his deatli, he gave injunctions to his friends to publish 
anonymoüsly, for fear he should give his name to a 
school. Truth, he thought, should bear no man's 
name. And finally, — "Unless," he said, "I had 
known that- my writings would in the end advance 
the cause of txue religion, I would have suppressed 
them, — tacuissem." It was in this spirit that he Uved; 
and this spirit gives to all he writes not exactly unc- 
tion, — I have already said so, — but a kind of sacred 
solemnity. Not of the same order as the saints, he yet 
foUows the same service: Doubtless thou art our Father, 
though Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel acknow' 
iedge US not, 

Therefore he has been, in a certain sphere, edifying, 
and has inspired in many powerful minds an interest 
and an admiration such as no other philosopher has 
inspired since Plato. The lonely precursor of German 
philosophy, he still shines when the light of his suc- 
cessors is fading away; they had celebrity, Spinoza 
has fame. Not because his peculiar System of philo- 
sophy has had more adherents than theirsj on the 
contrary, it has had fewer. But schools of philosophy 
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arise and fall; their bands of adherents inevitably 
dwindle; no master can long persuäde a large body 
of disciples that they give to themselves just the same 
account of the world as he does; it is only the very 
young and the very enthusiastic who can think them- 
selves sure that they possess the whole mind of Plato, 
er Spinoza, or Hegel, at all, The very mature and 
the very sober can even hardly believe that these 
philosophers possessed it themselves enough to put it 
all into their works, and to let us know entirely how 
the world seemed to them. What a remarkable 
philosopher really does for human thought, is to 
throw into circulation a certain number of new and 
striking ideas and expressions, and to stimulate with 
them the thought and imagination of his Century or 
of after-times. So Spinoza has made his distinction 
between adequate and inadequate ideas a current 
Ixotion for educated Europe. So Hegel seized a single 
pregnant sentence of Heracleitus, and cast it, with a 
thousand striking applications , into the world of 
modern thought £ut to do this is only enough to 
make a philosopher noteworthy; it is not enough to 
make him great. To be great, he must have some- 
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thing in him which can influence character, which is 
edifying; he must, in short, have a noble and lofty 
character himself, a character, — to recur to that much- 
criticised expression of mine, — in the grand stylt, 
This is what Spinoza had; and because he had it, he 
Stands out from the multitude of philosophers, and 
has been able to inspire in powerful minds a feeling 
which the most remarkable philosphers, without this 
grandiose character, could not inspire. "There is no 
possible view of life but Spinoza's," said Lessing. 
Goethe has told us how he was calmed and edified by 
him in his youth, and how he again went to him for 
Support in his maturity. Heine, the man (in spite of 
his faults) of truest genius that Germany has produced 
since Goethe, — a man with faults, as I have said, im- 
mense faults, the greatest of them being that he could 
reverence so little, — reverenced Spinoza. Hegel's in* 
fluence ran off him like water: "I have seen Hegel," 
he cries, "seated with his dolefui air of a hatchinghen 
upon his unhappy eggs, and I have heard his dismal 
clucking. — How easily one can cheat oneself into think- 
ing that one understands everything, when one has 
leamt only how to constnict dialectical formulasl" But 
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bf Spinoza, Heine said: "His life was a copy of the 
life of his divine kinsman, Jesus Christ." 

And therefore, when M. Van Vloten violently presses 
the parallel with the post-Hegelians, one feels that the 
parallel with St. Augustine is the far truer one. Com- 
pared with the soldier of irreligion M. Van Vloten 
would have him to be, Spinoza is religious. "It is 
true," one may say to the wise and devout Christian, 
"Spinoza's conception of beatitude is not yours, and 
cannot satisfy you, but whose conception of beatitude 
would you accept as satisfying? Not even that of 
the devoutest of your fellow-Christians. Fra Angelico, 
the sweetest and most inspired of devout souls, has 
given US, in his great picture of the Last Judgment, 
his conception of beatitude. The elect are going 
round in a ring on long grass under laden fruit-trees; 
two of them, more restless than the others, are flying 
up a battlemented street, — a street blank with all the 
ennui of the Middle Ages. Across a gulf is visible, 
for the delectation of the saints, a blazing caldron in 
which Beelzebub is sousing the damned. This is hardly 
more your conception of beatitude than Spinoza's is. 
But *in my Father's house are many mansions;' only, 
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to reach any one of these mansions, there are rieeded 
the wings of a genuine sacred transport of an *im- 
mortal longing.' " These wings Spinoza had; and, be- 
cause he had them, his own language about himself, 
about his aspirations and his course, are true: his foot 
is in the vera vita, his eye on the beatific vision. 
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Mr. Mill says, in his book on Liberty, that " Chris- 
tian morality is in great part merely a protest against 
paganism; its ideal is negative rather than positive, 
passive rather than active/' He says, that, in certain 
most important respects, "it falls far below the best 
morality of the ancients." Now, the object of Systems 
of morality is to take possession of human life, to save 
it from being abandoned to passion or allowed to drift 
at hazard, to give it happiness by establishing it in the 
practice of virtue; and this object they seek to attain 
by prescribing to human life fixed principles of action, 
fixed rules of conduct In its uninspired as well as in 
its inspired moments, in its days of languor and gloom 
as well a& in its days of sunshine and energy, human 
life has thus always a clue to foUow, and ma^ always ^ , 
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be making way towards its goal. Christian morality 
has not failed to supply to human life aids of this sort. 
It has supplied them far more abundantly than many 
of its critics imagine. The most exquisite document, 
after those of the New Testament, of all the docu- 
ments the Christian spirit has ever inspired, — the 
Imitation^ — by no means contains the whole of Chris- 
tian morality; nay, the disparagers of this morality 
would think themselves sure of triumphing if one 
agreed to look for it in the Imitation only. But even 
the Imitation is füll of* passages like these: ''Vita 
sine proposito languida et vaga est;" — "Omni die 
renovare debemus propositum nostrum, dicentes: nunc 
hodii perfecta incipiamus, quia nihil est quod hactenus 
fecimus;"— "Secundum propositum nostrum est cursus 
profectüs nostri;" — "Raro etiam unum vitium per- 
fecta vincimus, et ad quotidianum profectum non ac- 
cendimur;" — "Semper aliquid certi proponendum est;" 
— "Tibi ipsi violentiam frequenter fac:" (A life with- 
out a purpose is a languid, drifting thing; — Every day 
we ought to renew out purpose, saying to ourselves: This 
day let us make a sound beginning, for what we have 
hitherto done is nought; — Our improvement is in propor* 
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fion to OUT purpose; — We hardly ever manage to get com- 
tkletely rid even of one fault, and do not set out hearts on 
claily improvement; — Always place a definite purpose 
hefore thee; — Get the habit of meutering thine inclination.) 
These are moral precepts, and moral precepts of the 
best kind. As rules to hold possession of our con- 
duct, and to keep us in the right course through out- 
ward troubles and inward perplexity, they are equal 
to the best ever fumished by the great masters of 
morals — Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius. 

But moral rules, apprehended as ideas first, and 

then rigorously followed as laws, are, and must be, 

for the sage only. The mass of mankind have neither 

force of intellect enough to apprehend them clearly as 

ideas, nor force of character enough to follow them 

strictly as laws. The mass of mankind can be carried 

along a course füll of hardship for the natural man, 

can be bome over the thousand impediments of the 

narrow way, only by the tide of a joyful and bound- 

ing emotion. It is impossible to rise firom reading 

Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius without a sense of con- 

straint and melancholy, without feeling that the bürden 

Wd upon man is well-nigh greater than he can,bear, 

£ssajfs in Criiictsm. II, '4 - ' 
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Honour tö the sages who have feit tliis, and yet have 
bome it! Yet, even for the sage, this sense of labour 
and sorrow in his march towards the goal constitutes a 
relative inferiority; the noblest souls of whatever creed, 
the pagan Empedocles as well as the Christian Paul) 
have insisted on the necessity of an inspiration, a joy- 
ful emotion, to make moral action perfect; an obscore 
indication of this necessity is the büe drop of truth in 
the ocean of verbiage with which the controversy cm 
justification by faith has flooded the world. But, for 
the ordinaiy man, this sense of labour and sorrow 
constitutes an absolute disqualüication; it paralyses 
him; under the weight of it, he cannot make way to- 
wards the goal at all. The paramount virtue of religion 
is, that it has lighted up morality; that it has supplied 
the emotion and inspiration needful for canying the 
sage along the narrow way perfectly, for carrying the 
ordinary man along it at all. Even the religions with 
most dross in them have had sömething of this virtue; 
but the Qiristian religion manifests it with unexampled 
splendour. "Lead me, Zeus and Destiny!" says the 
prayer of Epictetus, ''whithersoever I am appointed 
to go; ^ I will follow without waveringj even .though 
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I turn coward and shrink, I shall have to follow all 

the same." The fortitude of that is for the strong, 

for the few; even for them the spiritual atmosphere 

with which it surrounds them is bleak and gray. But, 

*<Let thy loving spirit lead me forth into the land of 

righteousness;" — "The Lord shall be unto thee an ever- 

lasting light, and thy God thy glory;*' — "Unto you that 

fear my name shall the sun of righteousness arise with 

healing in his wings," says the Old Testament; "Bora, 

not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 

will of man, but of God;" — "Except a man be bom 

again, he cannot see the kingdom of God;'* — "What- 

soever is bom of God, overcometh the world," says the 

New. The ray of sunshine is there, the glow of a 

divine waraith; — the austerity of the sage melts away 

under it, the paralysis of the weak is healed; he who 

is vivified by it renews his strength; "all things are 

possible to him;" "he is a new creature." 

Epictetus says: "Every matter has two handles, one 

of which will bear taking hold of, the other not. If 

thy brother sin against thee, lay not hold of the 

matter by this, that he sins against thee; for by this 

bandle the matter will not bear taking hold of. But» 

14* 
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rather lay hold of it by this, that he is thy brother, 
thy bom mate; and thou wilt take hold of it by what 
will bear handling." Jesus, being asked whether a 
man is bound to forgive his brother as often as seven 
times, answers: "I say not unto thee, iintil seven times, 
but until seventy times seven." Epictetus here suggests 
to the reason grounds for forgiveness of injiuies which 
Jesus does not; but it is vain to say that Epictetus is 
on that account a better moralist than Jesus, if the 
warmth, the emotion, of Jesus's answer fires his hearer 
to the practice of forgiveness of injuries, while the 
thought in Epictetus's leaves him cold. So with 
Christian morality in general: its distinction is not that 
it propounds the maxim, "Thou shalt love God and thy 
neighbour," with more development, closer reasoning, 
truer sincerity, than other moral Systems; it is that it 
propounds this maxim with an inspiration which 
wonderfuUy catches the hearer and makes him act 
upon it. It is because Mr. Mill has attained to the 
perception of truths of this nature, that he is, — instead 
of being, like the school from which he proceeds, 
doomed to sterility, — a writer of distinguished mark 
and infiuence, a writer deserving all attention and 
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respect; it is (I must be pardoned for saying) because 
he is not sufficiently leavened with them, that he falls 
just Short of being a great writer. 

That which gives to the moral writings of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius their pecuHar character 
and charm, is their being sufiused and softened by 
something of this very sentiment whence Christian 
morality draws its best power. Mr. Long has recently 
published in a convenient form a translation of these 
writings, and has thus enabled English readers to judge 
Marcus Aurelius for themselves; he has rendered his 
countrymen a real service by so doing. Mr. Long's 
reputation as a scholar is a sufücient guarantee of the 
general fidelity and accuracy of his translation; on 
these matters, besides, I am hardly entitled to speak, 
and my praise is of no value. But that for which I 
and the rest of the unlearned may venture to praise 
Mr. Long is this: that he treats Marcus Aurelius's 
writings, as he treats all the other remains of Greek 
and Roman antiquity which he touches, not as a dead 
and dry matter of leaming, but as documents with a 
side of modern applicability and living interest, and 
valuable mainly so fax as this side in them can be 
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made clear; that as in his notes on Plutardi's Roman 
Lives he deals with the modern epoch of Caesar and 
Cicero, not as food for schoolboys, but as food for men, 
and men engaged in the current of contemporary life 
and action, so in his remarks and essays on Marcus 
Aurelius he treats this truly modern striver and thinker 
not as a Qassical Dictionary hero, but as a present 
source from which to draw "example of life, and in- 
struction of manners." Why may not a son of Dr. Arnold 
say, what might naturally here be said by any other 
critic, that in this lively and fruitful way of considering 
the men and affairs of ancient Greece and Rome, Mr. 
Long resembles Dr. Arnold? 

One or two little complaints, however, I häve against 
Mr. Long, and I will get them oflf my mind at once. In 
the first place, why could he not have found gentier 
and juster terms to describe the translation of his pre- 
decessor, Jeremy Collier, — the redoubtable enemy of 
stage plays, — than these: "a most coarse and vulgär 
copy of the original?" As a matter of taste, a translator 
should deal leniently with his predecessor; but putting 
that out of the question, Mr. Long's language is a great 
deal too hard. Most English people who knew Marcus 
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Aurelius before Mr. Long appeared as his introducier, 
knew him through Jeremy Collier. And the acquaint- 
ance of a man like Marcus Aurefius is such an im- 
perishable benefit, that one can never lose a peculiar 
sense of Obligation towards the man who confers it 
Apart from this claim upon one's tendemess, however, 
Jeremy Collier's version deserves respect for its genuine 
spirit and vigour, the spirit and vigour of the age of 
Dryden. Jeremy Collier too, like Mr. Long, regarded 
in Marcus Aurelius the living moralist, and not the 
dead classic; änd his warmth of feeKng gave to his 
style an impetuosity and rhythm which from Mr. Long's 
style (I do not blame it on that account) are absent. 
Let US place the two side by side. The inapressive 
opening of Marcus Aurelius's fifth book, Mr. Long 
translates thus: — 

"In the moming when thou risest unwillingly, let 
this thought be present: I.am riising to the work of a 
human being. Why then am I dissatisfied if I am 
going to do the things for which I exist and fbr which 
I was brought into the world? Or have I been made 
for this, to lie in the bed-clothes and keep myself warm? 
— But this is more pleasant.— Dost thou exist then to 
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take thy pleasure, and not at all for action or exer- 
tion?" 

Jeremy Collier lias: — 1 1 

''When you find an unwillingness to rise early in 1 3 
the moming, make this short speech to yourself: 'I 
am getting up now to do the business of a man; and 
am I out of humour for going about that which I was 
made for, and for the sake of which I was sent into 
the World? Was I then designed for nothing but to 
doze and hatten beneath the counterpane? I thought 
action had been the end of your being.' " 

In another striking passage, again, Mr. Long has:— 
''No longer wonder at hazard; for neither wilt thou 
read thy own memoirs, nor the acts of the ancient 
Romans and Hellenes, and the selections fix>m books 
which thou wast reserving for thy old age. Hasten 
then to the end which thou hast bef(»:e thee, and, 
throwing away idle hopes, come to thine own aid, if 
thou carest at all for thyself, while it is in thy power." 
Here his despised predecessor has: — 
"Don't go too far in your books and overgrasp 
yourself. Alas, you have no time left to peruse your 
diary, to read over the Greek and Roman history; come, 
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don't flatter and deceive yourself; look to the main 
Chance, to the end and design of reading, and mind 
life more than notion: I say, if you have a kindness for 
your person, drive at the practice and help yourself, for 
that is in your own power." 

It seems to me that here for style and force Jeremy 
Collier can (to say the least) perfectly stand comparison 
Avith Mr. Long. Jeremy Collier's real defect as a trans- 
lator is not his coarseness and vulgarity, but his imper- 
fect acquaintance with Greek; this is a serious defect, 
a fatal one; it rendered a translation like Mr. Long's 
necessary. Jeremy Collier's work will now be forgotten, 
and Mr. Long Stands master of the field; but he may 
be content, at any rate, to leave his predecessor's 
grave unharmed, even if he will not throw upon it, in 
passing, a handful of kindly earth. 

Another complaint I have against Mr. Long is, that 
he is not quite idiomatic and simple enough. It is a 
little formal, at least, if not pedantic, to say Ethic and 
Dialectic, instead of Ethics and DiahcHcs, and to say 
''Hellenes and Romans" instead of ^'Greeks and 
Romans." And why, too, — the name of Antoninus 
being preoccupied by Antoninus Pius, — will Mr. Long 
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call his author Marcus Antoninus instead of Marcus 
Aurelius? Small as these matters appear, they are im- 
portant when one has to deal with the general public, 
and not with a small circle of scholars; and it is the 
general public that the translator of a short tnasterpiece 
on morals, such as is the bock of Marcus Aurelius, 
should have in view; his aim should be to make Marcus 
Aurelius's work as populär as the Imitation^ and Marcus 
Aurelius's name as familiär as Socrates's. In rendering 
or naming him, therefore, punctilious accuracy of phrase 
is not so much to be sought as accessibility and cur- 
rency; everything which may best enable the Emperor 
and his precepts volitare per ora virütn. It is essential 
to render him in language perfectly piain and unpro- 
fessional, and to call him by the name by which he is 
best and most distinctly known. The translators of 
the Bible talk of pence and not denarii, and the ad- 
mirers of Voltaire do not celebrate him under the name 
of Arouet. 

But, after these trifling complaints are made, one 
must end, as one began, in unfeigned gratitude to Mr. 
Long for his excellent and substantial reproduction in 
English of an invaluable work. In general the substan- 
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tiality, soundness, and precision of Mr. Long*s rendering 
are (I will venture, after all, to give my opinion about 
them) as conspicuous as the living spirit with which he 
treats antiquity; and these qualities are particularly 
desirable in the translator of a work like that of Marcus 
Aurelius, of which the language is often corrupt, almost 
always hard and obscure. Any one who wants to ap- 
preciate Mr. Long's merits as a translator may read, in 
the original and in Mr. Long's translation, the seventh 
chapter of the tenth book; he will see how, through all 
the dubiousness and involved manner of the Greek, Mir. 
Ix)ng has firmly seized upon the clear thought which is 
' certainly at the bottom of that troubled wording, and, 
in distinctly rendering this thought, has at the same 
time thrown round its expression a characteristic shade 
of painfulness and difficulty which just suits it. And 
Marcus Aurelius's book is one which, when it is ren- 
dered so accurately as Mr. Long renders it, even those 
who know Greek tolerably well may choose to read 
rather in the translation than in the original. For not 
only are the contents here incomparably more valuable 
than tlie extemal form, but this form, the Greek of a 
Roman, is not exactly one of those styles which have 
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a physiognomy, which are an essential part of their 
author, which stamp an indelible Impression of him on 
the reader's mind. An old Lyons commentator iinds, 
indeed, in Marcus Aurelius's Greek, something charac- 
teristic, something specially firm and imperial; buti 
think an ordinary mortal will hardly find this: he will 
find crabbed Greek, without any great charm of distinct 
physiognomy. The Greek of Thucydides and Plato has 
this charm, and he who reads them in a translatioo, 
however accurate, loses it, and loses much.in losing it; 
but the Greek of Marcus Aurelius, like the Greek of 
the New Testament, and even more than the Greek of 
the New Testament, is wanting in it If one could bc 
assured that the English Testament were made perfectly 
accurate, one might be almost content never to opena 
Greek Testament again; and, Mr. Long's Version of 
Marcus Aurelius being what it is, an Englishman who 
reads to live, and does not live to read, may henceforth 
let the Greek original repose upon its shelf. F 

lir 

The man whose thoughts Mr. Long has thus faith- r 
fuUy reproduced, is perhaps the most beautifiil figure r 
in history. He is one of those consoling and hope* r 
inspiring marks, which stand for ever to remind oui"^ 
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'vreak and easily discouraged race how high human 
goodness and perseverance have once been carried, 
and may be carried again. The interest of mankind 
is peculiarly attracted by examples of signal goodness 
in high places; for that testimony to the worth of good- 
ness is the most striking which is bome by those to 
^hom all the means of pleasure and self-indulgence 
lay open, by those who had at their command the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them. Marcus 
Aurelius was the ruler of the grandest of empires; and 
he was one of the best of men. Besides him, history 
presents one or two sovereigns eminent for their good- 
ness, such as Saint Louis or Alfred. But Marcus Aure- 
lius haSy for us modems, this great superiority in in- 
terest over Saint Louis or Alfred, that he lived and 
acted in a State of society modern by its essential 
characteristics, in an epoch akin to our own, in a 
brilliant centre of civilisation. Trajan talks of "our 
enlightened age" just as glibly as the Times talks of it. 
Marcus Aurelius thus becomes for us a man like our- 
selves, a man in all things tempted as we are. Saint 
Louis inhabits an atmosphere of mediseval Catholicism, 
which the man of the nineteenth Century may admire, 
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indeed, may even passionately wish to inhabit, but 
which, strive as he will, he cannot really inhabit, 
Alfred belongs to a State of society (I say it with all 
deference to the Saturday Review critic who keeps such 
jealous watch over the honour of öur Saxon ancestors) 
half barbarous. Neither Alfred nor Saint Louis can 
be morally and intellectually as near to us as Marcus 
Aurelius. 

The record of the outward life of this admirable 
man has in it little of striking incident He was bom 
at Rome on the 26th of April, in the year 121 of the 
Christian era. He was nephew and son-in-law to his 
predecessor on the throne, Antoninus Pius. • When 
Antoninus died, he was forty years old, but from the 
time of his earliest manhood he had assisted in ad- 
ministering public affairs. Then, after his uncle's death 
in i6|, for nineteen years he reigned as emperor. 
The barbarians were pressing on the Roman frontier, 
and a great part of Marcus Aurelius's nineteen years 
of reign was passed in campaigning. His absences 
from Rome were numerous and long. We hear of him 
in Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, Greece; but, above all, 
in the countries on the Danube, where the war with 
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he barbarians was going on, — in Austria, Moravia, 
3ungary. In these countries much öf his Journal 
seems to have been written; parts of it are dated from 
htm; and there, a few weeks before his fifty-ninth 
Dirthday, he feil sick and died.* The record of him 
)n which his fame chiefly rests is the recörd of his 
inward life, — his Journal, or Commentari^, or Medita- 
fions, or Thoughts, for by all these names has the work 
l>een called. Perhaps the most interesting of the re- 
:x>rds of his outward life is that which the first book 
>f this work supplies, where he gives an account of his 
sducation, recites the names of those to whom he is 
indebted for it, and enumerates his obligations to each 
of them. It is a refreshing and consoling picture, a 
priceless treasure for those, who, sick of the "wild and 
dreamhke trade of blood and guile," which seems to 
be nearly the whole of what histöry has to ofTer to our 
view, seek eagerly for that substratum of right thinking 
and well-doing which in all ages must surely have 
somewhere existed, for without it the continued life of 
humanity would have been itapossible. "From my 
mother I leamt piety and beneficence, and abstinence 

* He died on the I7th of March» A.D. i8o. 
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not only from evil deeds but even from evil thoughts; 
and further, simplicity in my way of living, far re- 
moved from the habits of the rieh." Let us remember 
that, the next time we are reading the sixth satire of 
Juvenal. "From my tutor I leattit" (hear it, ye tutors 
of princes!) ''endurance of labour, and to want little, 
and to work with my own hands, and not to meddle 
with other people's affairs, and not to be ready to 
listen to slander." The vices and foibles of the Greek 
Sophist or rhetorician — the Graculus esuriens — are in 
everybody's mind; but he who reads Marcus Aurelius's 
account of his Greek teachers and masters, will under- 
stand how it is that, in spite of the vices and foibles 
of individual Graculi, the education of the human race 
owes to Greece a debt which can never be overrated. 
The vague and coloiurless praise of history leaves on 
the mind hardly any impression of Antoninus Kus: it 
is only from the private memoranda of his nephew that 
we leam what a disciplined, hard-working, gentle, wise, 
virtuous man he was; a man who, perhaps, interests 
mankind less than his immortal nephew only because 
he has left in writing no record of his inner life — 
caret quia vate sacro. 
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Of the outward life and circumstances of Marcus 
AureliuSi beyond these notices which he has himself 
supplied, there are few of much interest and import- 
ance. There is the fme anecdote of his speech when 
he heard of the assassination of the revohed Avidius 
Cassius, against whom he was marching j ke was sorry, 
he said, to be deprived of the pleasure of pardoning htm. 
And there are one or two more anecdotes of him which 
show the same spirit. But the great record for the 
outward life of a man who has left such a record of 
his lofly inward aspirations as that which Marcus 
Aurelius has lefl, is the dear consenting voice of all 
his contemporaries, — high and low, friend and enemy, 
pagan and Christian, — in praise of his sincerity, justice, 
and goodness. The world's charity does not err on 
the side of excess, and here was a man occupying the 
most conspicuous Station in the worid, and professing 
the highest possible Standard of conduct;— yet the 
World was obliged to declare that he walked worthily 
of his profession. Long afler his death, his bust was 
to be seen in the houses of private men through the 
Wide Roman empire. It may be the vulgär part of 
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human nature which busies itself with the semblance 
and doings of living sovereigns, it is its nobler part 
which busies itself with those of the dead; these busts 
of Marcus Aurelius, in the homes of Gaul, Britain, and 
Italy, bear witness, not to the inmates' frivolous curios- 
ity about princes and palaces, but ta their reverential 
memory of the passage of a great man upon the 
earth. 

Two things, however, before one tums from the 
outward to the inward life of Marcus Aurelius, force 
themselves upon one's notice, and demand a word of 
comment; he persecuted the Christians, and he had 
for his son the vicious and brutal Commodus. The 
persecution at Lyons, in whidi Attalus and Pothinus 
suffered, the persecution at Smyma, in which Polycarp 
suffered, took place in his reign. Of his humanity, 
of his tolerance, of his horror of cruelty and violence, 
of his wish to refrain from severe measures against 
the Christians, of his anxiety to temper the severity 
of these measures when they appeared to him indis- 
pensable, there is no doubt: but, on the one hand, it 
is certain that the letter, attributcd to bim, directing 
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that no Christian should be punished for bfeing a Chris- 
tian, is spurious; it is almost certain that his alleged 
answer to the authorities of Lyons, in which he directs 
that Christians persisting in their profession shall be 
dealt with according to law, is genuine. Mr. Long 
seems indined to try and throw doubt over the per- 
Becution at Lyons, by pointing out that the letter of the 
Lyons Christians relating it, alleges it tb have been at- 
tended by miraculous and incredible incidents. "A 
man/' he says, "can only act consistently by accepting 
all this letter or rejecting it all, and we cannot blame 
him for either." But it is contrary to all experience 
to say that because a fact is related with incorrect ad- 
ditions, and embellishments, therefore it probably never 
happened at all; or that it is not, in general, easy for 
an impartial mind to distinguish between the fact and 
the embellishments. I cannot doubt that the Lyons per-* 
secution took place, and that the punishment of Chris- 
tians for being Christians was sanctioned by Marcus 
Aurelius. But then I must add that nine modern 
readers out of ten, when they read this, will, I believe, 
have a perfectly false notion of what the moral action 

of Marcus Aurelius, in sanctioning that punishment,^ 

15* 
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really was. They imagine Trajan, or Antoninus Pius, or 
Marcus Aurelius, fresh Crom the perusal of the Gospel, 
fiilly aware of the spirit and holiness of the Christiaii 
saints, ordering their extermiiiation because he loved 
darkness rather than light. Far finom tfais, the Chris- 
tianity which these empeiors aimed at repressing was, 
in their conception of it, something philosophically am- 
temptible, politically subversive, and morally abomiii' 
able. As men, they sincerely regarded it much as well- 
conditioned people, with us, regard Mormonism; as 
ruiers, they regarded it much as Liberal statesmen, 
with US, regard the Jesuits. A kind of Mormonism, 
constituted as a vast secret society, with obscure aims 
of political and social Subversion, was what Antoninus 
Pius and Marcus Aurelius believed themselves to be 
repressing when they punished Christians. The early 
Christian apologists again and again dedare to us 
under what odious imputations the Christians lay, how 
general was the belief that these imputations were well- 
grounded, how sincere was the horror which the belief 
inspired. The multitude, convinced that the Christians 
were atheists who ate human flesh and thought incest 
no crime, displayed against them a fury so passionate 
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as to embarrass and alarm their rulers. The severe 
expressions of Tacitus, exitiahilis supersHHo — odio ku" 
mani generis convicti, show how deeply ihe prejudices 
of the multitude imbued the educated class also. One 
asks oneself with astonishment how a doctrine so benign 
as that of Jesus Christ can have incurred misrepresenta- 
tion so monstrous. The inner and moving cause of the 
misrepresentation lay, no doubt, in this, — that Chris- 
tianity was a new spirit in the Roman world» destined 
to act in that world as its dissolvent; and it was in- 
evitable that Christianity in the Roman world, like 
democraqr in the modern world, like every new spirit 
with a similar mission assigned to it, should at its first 
appearance occasion an instinctive shrinking and re- 
pugnance in the world which it was to dissolve. The 
outer and palpable causes of the misrepresentation were, 
for the Roman public at large, the confounding of the 
Christians with the Jews, that isolated, fierce, and stub- 
bom race, whose stubbomness, fierceness, and isolation, 
real as they were, the fancy of a civilised Roman yet 
further exaggerated; the atmosphere of mystery and 
novelty which surrounded the Christian rites; the very 
siraplicity of Christian theism. For the Roman states- 
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man, the cause of mistake lay in tfaat character of 
secret assemblages which the meetings of the Christian 
Community wore, under a State-system as jealous of nn- 
authorised associations as is the State-S3rstem of modern 
France. 

A Roman of Marcus Aurelius's time and position 
could not well see the Christians except through the 
mist of these prejudices. Seen through such a mist, 
the Christians appeared with a thousand faults not 
their own; but it has not been sufficiently remaiked 
that faults really their own many of them assuredly 
appeared with besides, faults especially likely to strike 
such an observer as Marcus Aurelius, and to confinn 
him in the prejudices of his race, Station, and rearing. 
We look back upon Christianity after it has proved 
what a future it bore within it, and for us the sole re- 
presentatives of its early struggles are the pure and de- 
voted spirits through whom it proved this; Marcus 
Aurelius saw it with its future yet unshown, and with 
the tares among its professed progeny not less con- 
spicuous than the wheat. Who can doubt that among 
the professing Christians of the second Century, as 
among the professing Christians of the nineteenth, there 
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was plenty of folly, plenty of rabid nonsense, plenty of 
gross fanaticism? who will even venture to affirm that, 
3eparated in great measure from the intellect and 
^Zivilisation of the world for one or two centuries, 
Christianity, wonderful as have been its fruits, had the 
Development perfectly worthy of its inestimable germ? 
Who will venture to affirm that, by the alliance of 
Christianity with the virtue and intelligence of men 
Jike the Antonines, — of the best product of Greek and 
Roman civilisation, whiie Greek and Roman civilisation 
had yet life and power, — Christianity and the world, 
SLS well as the Antonines themselves, would not have 
been gainers? That alliance was not to be. The 
Antonines lived and died with an utter misconception 
of Christianity; Christianity grew up in the Catacombs, 
not on the Palatine. And Marcus Aurelius incurs no 
moral reproach by having authorised the punishment of 
the Christians; be does not thereby become in the least 
what we mean by a persecutor, One may concede that 
it was impossible for him to see Christianity as it really 
was; — as impossible as for even the moderate and 
sensible Fleury to see the Antonines as they really 
were; — one may concede that the point of view firpm 
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which Christianity appeared something anti-civil and 
anti-social, which the State had the faculty to judge 
and the duty to suppress, was inevitably his. Still, 
however, it remains true that this sage, who made per- 
fection his aim and reason his law, did Christianity an 
immense injustice and rested in an idea of State- 
attributes which was illusive. And this is, in tnith, 
characteristic of Marcus Aurelius, that he is blameless, 
yet, in a certain sense, unfortunate; in his character, 
beautiful as it is, there is something melancholy, dr- 
cumscribed, and ineffectual. 

For of his having such a son as Commodus, too, 
one must say that he is not to be blamed on that ac- 
count, but that he is unfortunate. Disposition and 
temperament are inexplicable things; there are natures 
on which the best education and example are thrown 
away; exceUent fathers may have, without any fault of 
theirs, incurably vicious sons. It is to be remembered, 
also, that Commodus was left, at the perilous age of 
nineteen, master of the world; while his father, at that 
age, was but beginning a twenty years' appr^iticeship 
to wisdom, labour, and self-command, under the shelter- 
ing teachership of his unde Antoninus. Commodus 
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was a prince apt to be led by favourites; and if the 
Story is true which sa3rs that he lefl, all through bis 
reign, the Christians untroubled, and ascribes this lenity 
to the influence of his mistress Marcia, it shows that he 
could be led to good as well as to evil. Bat for such 
a nature to be left at a critical age with absolute power, 
and whoUy without good counsel and direction, was the 
more fatal. Still one cannot help wishing that the ex- 
ample of Marcus Aurelius could have availed more 
with his own only son. One cannot but think that 
with such virtue as his there should go, too, the ardour 
which removes mountains, and that the ardour which 
removes mountains might have even won Commodus. 
The word ineffectual again rises to one's mind; Marcus 
Aurelius saved his own soul by his righteousness, and 
he could do no more. Happy they who can do thisl 
but still happier, who cian do more! 

Yet, when one passes from his outward to his in- 
ward life, when one tums over the pages of his 
Meditations, — entries jotted down from day to day, 
amid the business of the city or the fatigues of the 
camp, for his own guidance and support, meant for no 
eye but his own, without the slightest attempt at style, 
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with no care, even, for correct writing, not to be sur- 
passed for naturalness and sincerity, — all disposition to 
carp and cavil dies away, and one is overpowered by 
the charm of a character of such purity, delicacy, and 
virtue. He fails neither in small things nor in great; 
he keeps watch over himself both that the great Springs 
of action may be right in him, and that the minute de- 
tails of action may be right also. How admirable in a 
hard-tasked ruler, and a ruler, too, with a passion for 
thinking and reading, is such a memorandum as the 
foUowing: — 

"Not frequently nor without necessity to say to 
any one, or to write in a letter, that I have no leisure; 
nor continually to excuse the neglect of duties required 
by our relation to those with whom we live, by alleging 
urgent occupation." 

And, when that ruler is a Roman emperor, what 
an "idea" is this to be written down and meditated 
by him: — 

"The idea of a polity in which there is the same 
law for all, a polity administered with regard to equal 
rights and equal freedom of speech, and the idea of a 
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kingly govemment which respects most of all the free- 
dom of the govemed." 

And, for all men who "drive at practice," what 
practical rules may not one accumulate out of these 
Meditations : — 

"The greatest part of what we say or do being 
unnecessary, if a man takes this away, he will have 
more leisure and less uneasiness. Accordingly, on 
every occasion a man should ask himself: *Is this 
one of the imnecessary things?' Now a man should 
take away not only unnecessary acts, but also un- 
necessary thoughts, for thus superfluous acts will not 
follow after." 

And again: — 

"We ought to check in the series of our thoughts 
everything that is without a purpose and useless, but 
most of all the over curious feeling and the malignant; 
and a. man should use himself to think of those 
things only about which if one should suddenly ask, 
*What hast thou now in thy thoughts?' with perfect 

« 

openness thou mightest immediately answer, *This or 
That;' so that from thy words it should be piain that 
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everything in thee is simple and benevolent, and such 
as befits a social animal, and one that cares not for 
thoughts about sensual enjoyments, or any rivalry 
or envy and suspicion, or anything eise for which thou 
wouldst blush if thou shouldst say thou hadst it in 
thy mind." 

So, with a stringent practicalness woithy of Franklin, 
he discourses on his favourite text, Lei nothing he done 
without a purpose, But it is when he enters the region 
where Franklin cannot follow him, when he utters his 
thoughts on the ground-motives of human action, that 
he is most interesting; that he becomes the unique, 
the incomparable Marcus Aurelius. Christianity uses 
language very liable to be misunderstood when it seems 
to teil men to do good, not, certainly, from the vulgär 
motives of worldly interest, or vanity, or love of human 
praise, but "that their Father which seeth in secret 
may reward them openly." The motives of reward and 
punishment have come, from the misconception of 
language of this kind, to be strangely overpressed by 
many Christian moralists, to the deterioration and dis- 
figurement of Christianity. * Marcus Aurelius says, truly 
and nobly: — 
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"One man, when he has done a service to another,-'^ 
is ready to set it down to his account as a favour con- 
ferred. Another is not ready to do this, but still in 
his own mind he thinks of the man as his debtor, and 
he knows what he has done. A third in a manner 
does not eveh know what he has done, but he is like a 
vine which has producta grapes, and seeks for nothing 
more öfter it has once produced its proper fruit, As ä 
horse when he has run, a dog when he has caught 
the game, a bee when it has made its honey, so 
a man when he has done a good act, does not 
call out for others to come and see, but he goes 
on to another act, as a vine goes on to produce 
again the grapes in season. Must a man, then, be 
one of these, who in a manner acts thus without ob- 
serving it? Yes." 

And again: — 

"What more dost thou want when thou hast done 
a man a service? Art thou not content that thou 
hast done something conformable to thy nature, and 
dost thou seek to be paid for it, just as if the eye 
demanded a recompense for seeing, or the feet for 
Walking?" 
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Christianity, in order to matx:h morality of this 
strain, has to correct its apparent offers of extemal 
reward, and to say: The kingdom of God ts within 
you, 

^ I have Said that it is by its accent of emotion that 
;the morality of Marcus Aurelius acquires a special 
icharacter, and reminds one of Christian morality, 
The sentences of Seneca are stimulating to the intel* 
lect; the sentences of Epictetus are fortif)dng to the 
character; the sentences of Marcus Aurelius find their 
i way to the soul. I have said that religious emotion 
has the power to light up morality: the emotion of 
Marcus Aurelius does not quite light up his morality, 
Ibut it suffuses it; it has not power to melt the doud? 
of eßbrt and austerity quite away, but it shines 
through them and glorifies them; it is a spirit, not so 
much of gladness and elation, as of gentleness and 
sweetness; a delicate and tender sentiment, which is 
less than joy and more than resignation. He says 
that in his youth he leamed from Maximus, one of 
his teachers, "cheerfulness in all circumstances as well 
as in illness; and a just admixture in the moral cha^ 
racter of sweetness and dignity : " and it is this very 
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ädmixture of sweetness with his dignity which makes 
him so beautifiil a moralist. It enables him to carry 
even into his Observation of nature, a delicate pene^ 
tration, a sympathetic tendemess, worthy of Wordsr 
worth; the spirit of such a remark as the foUowing 
has hardly a parallel, so far as my knowledge 
goes, in the whole ränge of Greek and Roman litera- 
iure: — 

"Figs, when they are quite ripe, gape open; and 
in the ripe olives the very circumstance of their being 
near to rottenness adds a peculiar beauty to the fruit. 
And the ears of com bending down, and the lion's 
eyebrows, and the foam which flows from the mouth 
of wild boars, and many other things, — though tliey 
are far from being beautiful, in a certain sense, — still, 
because they come in the course of nature, have a 
beauty in them, and they please the mind; so 
that if a man should have a feeling and a deeper 
insight with respect to the things which are pro- 
duced in the universe, there is hardly an3rthing 
which comes in the course of nature which 'will not 
seem to him to be in a manner disposed so as to give 
pleasure." 
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But it is when his strain passes to directly moral 
subjects that his delicacy and swßetness lend to it 
the greatest charm. Let those who can feel the 
beauty of spiritual refinement read this, the reflec- 
tion of an emperor who prized mental superiority 
highly: — 

''Thou sayest, 'Men cannot admire the sharpness 
of thy wits/ Be it so; but there are many other 
things of which thou canst not say, 'I am not formed 
for them by nature/ Show those qualities, then, which 
are altogether in thy power, — sincerity, gravity, en- 
durance of labour, aversion to pleasure, contentment 
with thy portipn and with few things, benevolence, 
frankness, no love of superfluity, freedom from trifting, 
magnanimity. Dost thou not see how many qualities 
thou art at once able to exhibit, as to which there is 
no excuse of natural incapacity and unfitness, and yet 
thou still remainest voluntarily below the mark? Or 
art thou compelled, through being defectively fumished 
by nature, to murmur, and to be mean, and to Üatter, 
and to find fault with thy poor body, and to try to 
please men, and to make great display, and to be so 
restless in thy mind? No, indeed; but thou itiightest 
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have been delivered from these things long ago. Only, 
if in truth thou canst be charged with being rather 
slow and dull of comprehensiony thou must exert thy- 
self about this also, not neglecting nor yet taking 
pleasure in the dulness." 

The same sweetness enables him to fix his 
mind, when he sees the isolation and moral death 
caused by sin, not on the cheerless thought of 
the misery of this condition, but on the inspiriting 
thought that man is blest with the power to escape 
from it: — 

"Suppose that thou hast detached thyself from the 
natural unity, — for thou wast made by nature a part, 
but now thou hast cut thyself off, — yet here is this 
beautiful provision, that it is in thy power again to 
imite thyself. God has allowed this to no other part, 
— after it has been separated and cut asunder, to 
come together again. But consider the goodness with 
which he has privileged man; for he has put it in his 
power, when he has been separated, to retum and to 
be united and to resume his place.'* 

It enables him to control even the passion for» 

Essays in Crtiicism, II, lo 
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retreat and solitude, so strong in a soul like his, to 
which the wprld could oifer no abiding city: — 

"Men seek retreat for themselves, houses in the 
country, seashores, and mountains; and thou, too, art 
wont to desire such things very much. But this is 
altogether a mark of the most common sort of men, 
for it is in thy power whenever thou shalt choose to 
retire into thyself. For nowhere either with more 
quiet or more freedom from trouble does a man retire 
than into bis own soul, particularly when he has within 
him such thoughts that by looking into them he is 
immediately in perfect tranquillity. Constantly, then, 
give to thyself this retreat, and renew thyself; and 
let thy principles be brief and fundamental, which, 
as soon as thou shalt recur to them, will be sufficient 
to cleanse the soul completely, and to send thee back 
free from all discontent with the things to which thou 
retumest." 

Against this feeling of discontent and weariness, 
so natural to the great for whom there seems nothing 
left to desire or to strive after, but so enfeebling to 
them, so deteriorating, Marcus Aurelius never ceased 
to struggle. With resolute thankfulness he kept in 
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remembrance the blessings of his lot; the tnie bless- 

ings of it, not the false: — 

"I have to thank Heaven that I was subjected to 

a ruler and a father (Antoninus Pius) who was able 

to take away all pride from me, and to bring me to 

the knowledge that it is possible for a man to live in 

a palace without either guards, or embroidered dresses, 

or any show of this kind; but that it is in such a 

man's power to bring himself very near to the fashion. 

of a private person, without being for this reason 

either meaner in thought or more remiss in action 

with respect to the things which must be done for 

public interest. ... I have to be thankful that my children 

have not been stupid nor deformed in body; that I did 

not make more proficiency in rhetoric, poetry, and the 

other studies, by which I should perhaps have been 

completely engrossed, if I had seen that I was making 

great progress in them; , . . that I knew ApoUonius, 

Rusticus, Maximus; . . . that I received clear and frequent 

impressiöns about living according to nature, and what 

kind of a life that is, so that, so far as depended on 

Heaven, and its gifts, help, and inspiration, nothing 

hindered me from forthwith living according to nature, 

16* 
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though I Still fall short of it through my own fault, and 
through not observing the admonitions of Heaven, 
and, I may almost say, its direct instructions; that 
my body has held out so long in such a kind of life 
as mine; that though it was my mother's lot to die 
yoimg, she spent the last years of her life with me; 
that whenever I wished to help any man in his need, 
I was never told that I had not the means öf doing it; 
that, when I had an inclination to philosophy, I did not 
fall into the hands of a sophisf 

And, as he dwelt with gratitude on these helps and 
blessings vouchsafed to him, his mind (so, at least, it 
seems to me) would sometimes revert with awe to the 
perils and temptations of the lonely height where he 
stood, to the lives of Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Domi- 
tian, in their hideous blackness and min; and then 
he wrote down for himself such a warning entry as 
this, significant and terrible in its abruptness: — 

"A black character, a womanish character, a stub- 
born character, bestial, childish, animal, stupid, counter- 
feit, scurrilous, fraudulent, tyrannical!" 

Or this! — 
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"About what am I now emplöying my soul? Oii 
every occasion I must ask myself this question, and 
enquire, What have I now in this part of me which 
they call the ruling principle, and whose soul have I 
•now? — that of a child, or of a young man, er of 
a weak woman, or of a tyrant, or of one of the 
lower animals in the Service of man, or of a wild 
beast?" 

The character he wished to attain he knew well, 
and beautifully he has marked it, and marked, too, 
his sense of shortcoming: — 

'*When thou hast assumed these names, — good, 
modest, true, rational, equal-minded, magnanimous, — 
take care that thou dost not change these names; and, 
if thou shouldst lose them, quickly return to them. 
If thou maintainest thyself in possession of these names 
without desiring that others should call thee by them, 
thou wilt be another being, and wilt enter on another 
life. For to continue to be such as thou hast hitherto 
been, and to be tom in pieces and defiled in such a 
life, is the character of a very stupid man, and one 
overfond of his life, and like those half-devoured fighters 
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with wild beasts, who though covered with woimdsf and 
göre still entreat to be kept to the following day, 
though' they will be exposed in the same State to the 
säme claws and bites. Therefore fix thyself in the 
possession of these few names: and if thou art able to 
abide in them, abide as if thou wast removed to the 
Happy Islands." 

For all his sweetness and serenity, however, man's 
point of life "between two infinities" (of that expres- 
sion Marcus Aurelius is the real owner) was to him 
anything but a Happy Island, and the Performances on 
it he saw through no veils of illusion. Nothing is in 
general more gloomy and monotohous than declama- 
tions on the hoUowness and transitoriness of human 
life and grandeur; but here, too, the great charm of 
Marcus Aurelius, his emotion, comes in to reHeve the 
monotony and to break through the gloom; and even 
on this etemally used topic he is imaginative, firesh, 
and striking: — 

"Consider, for example, the times of Vespasian. 
Thou wilt see all these things, people marrying, 
bringing up children, sick, dying, warring, feasting, 
trafficking, cultivating the ground, flattering, obstinately 
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arrogant, suspecting, plotting, wishing for somebody to 
die, grumbling about the present, loving, heaping up 
treasure, desiring to be consuls or kings. Well then, 
that life of these people no longer exists at all. Again, 
go to the times of Trajan. All is again the same. 
Their life too is gone. But chiefly thou shouldst think 
üf those whom thou hast thyself known distracting 
themselves about idle things, neglecting to do what was 
in accordance with their proper Constitution, and to 
hold firmly to this and to be content with it" 

Again: — 

"The things which are much valued in life are 
empty, and rotten, and trifling; and people are like 
little dogs, biting one another, and little children quar- 
relling, crying, and then straightway laughing. But 
fidelity, and modesty, and justice, and truth, are fled 

<Up to Olympus fix>m the wide-spread earth.' 

What then is there which still detains thee here?" 

And once more: — 

"Look down from above on the countless herds of 
men, and their countless solemnities, and the infinitely 
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varied voyagings in storms and calms, and the differ- 
ences among those who are bom, who live together, 
and die. And consider too the life lived by others in 
olden time, and the life now lived among barbarous 
nations, and how many know not even thy name, and 
how many will soon forget it, and how they who per- 
haps now are praising thee will very soon blame thec, 
and that neither a posthumous name is of any value, 
nor reputation, nor anything eise." 

He recognised, indeed, that (to use his own words) 

"the prime principle in man's Constitution is the social;" 

land he laboured sincerely to make not only his acts 

itowards his fellow-men, but his thoughts also, suitable 

Ho this conviction: — 

"When thou wishest to delight thyself, think of the 
virtues of those who live with thee; for instance, the 
activity of one, and the modesty of another, and the 
liberality of a third, and some other good quality of a 
foiuth." 

Still, it is hard för a pure and thoughtful man to 
live in'a State of rapture at the spectacle afforded to 
him by his fellow-creatures; above all it is hard, when 
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such a man is placed as Marcus Aurelius was placed, 
and has had the meanness and perversity of his fellow- ^ /^ 
creatures thrust, in no common measure, upon his no- | 
tice, — has had, time after time, to experience how 
"within ten days thou wilt seem a god to those to 
whom thou axt now a beast and an ape." His true 
strain of thought as to his relations with his fellow-men 
is rather the foUowing. He has been enumerating the 
higher consolations which may support a man at the 
approach of death, and he goes on: — 

"But if thou requirest also a vulgär kind of com- 
fort which shall reach thy heart, thou wilt be made 
best reconciled to death by observing the objects from 
which thou art going to be removed, and the morals 
of those with whom thy soul will no longer be mingled. 
For it is no way right to be offended with men, but 
it is thy duty to care for them and to bear with them 
gently; and yet to remember that thy departure will 
not be from men who have the same principles as thy- 
self For this is the only thing, if there be any, which 
coüld draw us the contraiy way and attach us to life, 
to be permitted to live with those who have the same 
principles as ourselves. But now thou seest how great 
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is the distress caused by the difference of those who 
live together, so that thou mayest say: *Come quick, 
death, lest perchance I too should forget myself.' " . 

O faithUss and perverse generation ! how long shall 
I he with you? how long shall I suffer you? Sometimes 
\ this strain rises even to passion: — 

/'^ "Short is the little which remains to thee of life, 

/ Live as on a mountain. Let men see, let them know. 

j a real man, who lives as he was meant to live. If they 

\ cannot endure him, let them kill him, For that is better 

,than to live as men do." 

N 

It is remarkable how little of a merely local and 

temporaxy character, how little of those ^corics which 

a reader has to clear away before he gets to the pre- 

cious ore, how little that even admits of doubt or 

question, the morality of Marcus Aurelius exhibits. 

Perhaps as to one point we must make an exception. 

Marcus Aurelius is fond of urging as a motive for man's 

cheerful acquiescence in whatever befalls him, that 

"whatever happens to every man is for the interest of 

the universal; " that the whole contains nothing which is 

not for its advantage; that everything which happens to a 
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man is to be accepted, "even if it seems disagreeable, 
because it leads to the health of the universe** And the 
whole course of the universe, he adds, has a proyiden- 
tial reference to man's welfare: "all other thtngs have 
been made for the^ sähe of rational beings," Religion 
has in all ages freely used this language, and it is not 
religion which will object to Marcus Aurelius's use of 
it; but science can hardly accept as severely accurate 
this employment of the terms interest and advantage. To 
a somid nature and a clear reason the proposition that 
things happen "for the interest of the universal," as 
men conceive of interest, may seem to have no meaning 
at all, and the proposition that "all things have been 
made for the sake of rational beings" may seem to be 
false. Yet even to this language, not irresistibly cogent 
when it is thiis absolutely used, Marcus Aurelius gives 
a tum which makes it true and useful, when he says: 
"The ruling part of man can make a material for itself 
out of that which opposes it, as fire lays hold of what 
falls into it, and rises higher by means of this very 
material;" — when he says: "What eise are all things 
except exercises for the reason? Persevere then until 
thou shalt have made all things thine own, as the 
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stomach which is strengthened makes all things its own, 
as the blazing fire makes fiame and brightness out of 
everything that is thrown into it;"-*-when he says: 
"Thou wilt not cease to be miserable tili thy mind is 
in such a condition, that, what luxury is to those who 
enjoy pleasure, such shall be to thee, in every matter 
which presents itself, the doing of the things which are 
conformable to man's Constitution; for a man ought 
to consider as an enjojnnent everything which it is in 
his power to do according to his own nature, — and it 
is in his power everywhere." In this sense it is, in- 
deed, most true that "all things have been made for 
the sake of rational beings;" that "all things work to- 
gether for good." 

In general, however, the action Marcus Aurelius 
prescribes is action which every sound nature must re- 
cognise as right, and the motives he assigns are motives 
which very clear reason must recognise as valid. And 
so he remains the especial friend and comforter of all 
clear-headed and scrupulous, yet pure-hearted and up- 
ward striving men, in those ages most especially that 
walk by sight, not by faith, but yet have no open 
vision. He catinot give such souls, perhaps, all they 
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yeara for, but he gives them much; and what he gives 
them, they can receive. 

Yet no, it is not for what he thus gives them that 
such souls love him most! it is rather because of the 
emotion which lends to his voice so touching an accent^ 
it is because he too yearas as they do for something 
unattained by him. What an affinity for Christianity 
had this persecutor of the Christians! The effusion 
of Christianity, its relieving tears, its happy self-sacrifice, 
were the very dement, one feels, for which his soul 
longed; they were near him, they brushed him, he 
touched them, he passed them by. One feels, too, that 

the Marcus Aiurelius one reads must still have remained, l 

f 

even had Christianity been fully known to him, in a | 
great measure himself; he would have been no Justin; — 
but how would Christianity have affected him? in what 
measure would it have changed him? Granted that he 
might have found, like the Alogi of modern times, in 
the most beautiful of the Gospels, the Gospel which 
has leavened Christendom most powerfuUy, the Gospel 
of St. John, too much Greek metaphysics, too much 
gnosis; granted that this Gospel might have looked too 
like what he knew already to be a total surprise to 
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him: what, then, would he have said to the Sermon on 
the Mount, to the twenty-sixth chapter of St. Matthew? 
What would have become of his notions of the exitia-- 
btlis superstitio, of the "obstinacy of the Christians"? 
Vain question! yct the greatest charm of Marcus 
Aurelius is that he makes us ask it We see him wise, 
just, self-govemed, tender, thankful, blameless; yet, with 
all this, agitated, stretching out his arms for something 
beyond, — tendentemque manus tipa ulterioris amore^ 



IHE END, 
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